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FROM THE EDITORS 


Garri Kasparov was born in 1963. He became an Inter- 
national Grandmaster in 1980, Soviet Champion in 1981 and 
World Champion in 1985. He is the winner of four ‘Chess 
Oscars”, his FIDE rating as of ist July, 1987, is 2740. 

Anatoly Karpov was born in 1951 He became an Inter- 
national Grandmaster in 1970, Soviet Champion in 1976 and 
1983. Karpov held the world title from 1975 to 1985. He has 
won nine ‘‘Chess Oscars’’, his FIDE rating as of Ist July, 
1987, being 2700. 

Kasparov’s seconds: Alexander Nikitin, USSR Merited 
Coach, losif Dorfman and Sergei Dolmatov, both Inter- 
national Grandmasters, and also Zurab Azmaiparashvili, 
International Master. 

Karpov is seconded by the International Grandmasters 
Igor Zaitsev and Konstantin Lerner and the International 
Masters Mikhail Podgayets and Elizbar Ubilava. 

The competitor who scores at least 12.5 points or wins six 
games is the winner of this 24-game match. If the score of the 
match is even (12:12), the World Champion retains his title. 

The prize fund of the-match amounts to two million eight 
hundred thousand Swiss francs. 

This is the fourth match for the world title between these 
two players. Their first (unlimited) competition (September 
1984—February 1985) was interrupted by FIDE President 
Florencio Campomanes without declaring a winner, when the 
score was +5 —3=40 in favour of Karpov. The second and 
third contests were won by Kasparov, the scores being +5 
—3=16 and +5—4=15 respectively. Before the Seville Match 
the players had met each other over the chess-board one 
hundred times exactly, the total score being +13—12 =75 in 
favour of Kasparov. 

David Bronstein, an outstanding International Grand- 
master, once a Challenger himself, illuminates the underlying 
philosophy of each game of this exciting contest. 

For the benefit of our readers, we also present notes by 
eminent Grandmasters who covered the match in the chess 
media, some notes (marked Ed.) have also been added by the 
editors expressly for the benefit of beginners. 
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GAME ONE 


Gruenfeld Defence 
A. Karpov G. Kasparov 


The first encounter in a World Chess Champion- 
ship Match invariably arouses an especially great 
interest among the followers of this ancient game. 
What will White’s first move be? Which defensive 
method will Black choose? And will the opening 
adopted for the first battle endure throughout the 
entire contest, or will the opponents vary their 
openings, trying to surprise each other in every 
game? 


1. d2—d4 Ng8—f6 
2. c2—c4 g/—g6 
3. g2—g3 . 


In the 13th game of their re-match (Leningrad, 
1986) Karpov played 3. Nf3.—Ed. 
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ca c7—c6 
4. NgI—f3 Bf8—g7 
5. Bfl—g2 d7—d5 
6. c4xd5 c6xd5 
7. NbI—c3 O—O 

8. Nf3—e5 e7—e6 
9. O—0 Nf6—d7 
10. f2—f4 Nio8—c6 


This move, though already seen in grandmaster 
play (e. g. Karpov-Chiburdanidze, Bilbao, 1987), has 
never before occurred in a World Championship 
game. Kasparov, however, has a new plan.—Ed. 

11. Bcl—e3 Nd7—b6 

The point of Black's idea. He intends to counter- 
play on the O-side.— Ed. 

12. Be3—f2 Bc8—d7 
13. e2—e4 Nc6—e7 

After 13. ... de 14. Bxe4, Black would find it 
difficult to equalize.—Ed. 

14. Ne5xd7 Qd8xd7 
15. e4—e5 ... (No. 1) 

The line of the Gruenfeld Defence adopted in this 
game has led to the complicated position that is 
shown in the diagram (No. 1). The pawn chains are 
stopped and the time has come for the pieces to start 
manoeuvring. At this moment, Kasparov takes a 
rather unconventional decision—not fearing a possible 
advance of the White Pawns on the K-side, he 
begins to concentrate his heavy pieces on the open 
c-file. 


15s Rf8—c8 
16. Ral-cl Bg7-f8 
17. Bg2—f3 - 


The suggestion has been made that White should 
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now open hostilities on the K-side by advancing his 
g-Pawn. This, however, would be too risky, for after 


17. g4 Rc7, followed by Rac8, Black would threaten 


Na4. Also, the preparation of f4—f5 requires 
considerable time—hence Karpov’s restrained move 


bo aaere 


in the text. 


Rc8—c7 


i gees 


Ra8—c8 
Ne7— 


18. b2—b3 


c6 


19. Qdi—d2 


20. Qd2—b2 ; 
The attempt to gain material by 20. Nb5? would 


merely result in a disaster for White after 20. ... 


Nxeb5!, 


Black winning at least a Pawn. By playing the cautious 
move in the text White strives to cover the vulnerable 


dark squares in his O-side camp.—Ed. 


a/—a6 


Od7—e7 


Qa3, by which Black 


would seize the control of the c-file. White cannot of 


Aimed at preventing 22. ... 


course allow this, and he takes the necessary pre- 


As a result, the position becomes rather 


cautions. 
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dull. First a couple of Rooks are exchanged, then the 
repetition of moves appears to be unavoidable. 


226 ink Nc6—b4 
Threatening 23. ... Re2.—Ed. 
23. Nbi—c3 Nb4—c6 
24. Nc3—bl Nc6—b4 
25. Rcl—c5 a 
A last attempt to avoid the repetition of moves.—Ed. 
DD: aes Nb6—d7 
26. Re5xc7 Rc8xc7 
27. NbIl—c3 Nb4—c6 
28. Nc3—bl Nc6—b4 
29. NbI—c3 Np4—c6 
30. Nc3—bl ... (No. 2) 


Here Kasparov motioned to the Referee and 
claimed the draw, because after his intended 30. ... 
Nb4 the same position would occur for a third 
time.—Ed. 

The first game of the Seville Match has thus 
revealed that the rivals, who are well aware of the 
long hard struggle awaiting them, are unwilling to 
take chances—at least, at this stage. 

The score is +0O—O=1. 


GAME TWO 


English Opening 


G. Kasparov A. Karpov 
1. c2—c4 Ng8—f6 
2. NbI—c3 e7—e5 

3. Ngl—f3 Nb8—c6 
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4, g2—g3 Bf8—b4 
5. Bfl—g2 ss 
This natural developing move has recently been 

looked upon as insufficient for White to gain an 
advantage, and it has given way to 5. Nc3—d5. The 
World Champion disagrees with the verdict of the 
theoreticians and makes an attempt to infuse new 
life into the old line.—Ed. 


5... O—O 
6. O—O e5—e4 
7. Nf3—g5 


The solid 7. Nel Bxc3 8. dc h6 has been considered 
the main line, though it would result in a rather dull 


game.—Ed. 
eo Bb4xc3 
8. b2xc3 Rf8—e8 
9. f2—f3 


So far, the second game has proceeded rather 
quietly. All of a sudden complications arise on the 
chess-board, for on his next move the ex-Champion 
offers a Pawn. 

S ee e4—e3 (No. 3) 





Had Garri Kasparov accepted the offer, the game 
would have proceeded by the course of positional 
manoeuvring. White would have retained his initiative 
on the K-side, while Black would have had the possi- 
bility of counter-attacking on the other wing. Black 
would have regained the sacrificed Pawn and the 
material balance would have been restored. Wishing 
to refute his opponent’s concept, the World Cham- 
pion is now deep in thought: should he capture the 
Pawn at once or would he be better surrounding it 
now, to take it in a more favourable situation later? 
The World Champion took one hour and twenty- 
three minutes on his tenth move, and decided to turn 
down the offer. 

It is noteworthy that the time taken to play this 
move is a record for all the previous games between 
the same rivals. The Pawn offer made by the ex- 
Champion looks rather natural in this position, and 
it has previously occurred in similar set-ups resulting 
from other openings. But the experts claim that in 
this particular position the move in the actual game 
has never before been seen in tournament practice. 
It has been reported in the chess media that in the 
interview given to Spanish television after the 2nd 
game Anatoly Karpov disclosed that this innovation 
had been prepared by him for the World Champion- 
ship Match with Victor Korchnoi in Merano, 1981. 
Now we know: it can happen that an important inno- 
vation is kept in a player's “‘theoretical bag” for quite 
a time before an opportunity arises to introduce 
it.—Ed. 

10. d2—d3 d7—d5 
11. QdI—b3 on 
This seems to be the best. The line 11. cd Nxd5 
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12. Ne4 f5 13.c4 Nf6 14. Nc3 Nd4 15. f4 c6 is 


weaker.—EFd.. 
Vee Nc6—a5 
12. Ob3—a3 c7—c6 
13. c4xd5 c6xd5 
14. {3—f4 Na5—c6 
15. Ral—bl Qd8—c7 


The commentators are far from Unanimous about 
this move, their appraisals ranging from a ‘’’?’’ to 
a‘‘'" —Ed. 
16. Bcl—b2 Bc8—g4 
Whereas Karpov counts on the speedier develop- 
ment of his pieces to active posts Kasparov's hopes 
are pinned on the inevitable activation of White’s two 
strong Bishops. 
17. c3—c4 
The opinion has been deptecced that this straight- 
forward attempt to bring the White dark-squared 
Bishop into play is premature, White losing his slight 
advantage as a result.—Ed. 


Vics: d5xc4 
18. Bb2xf6 g/7xf6 
19. Ngs—e4 ... (No. 4) 


When White’s dark-squared Bishop appeared on 
the long diagonal and, having captured the Black 
Knight, shattered the pawn shelter of the Black King, 
it seemed at first glance that the World Champion had 
a strong attack. 

19... Kg8—g7 
20. d3xe4 

At this moment, White should aernaps have rushed 
his Knight to d6, although the consequences of 
this attack are hard to estimate without long medi- 
tation. 
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Qe7 


s last move, 


f 


Qd8, followed by 


giving White a crushing 
Ra8—d8 


Kf8 23. Nxa4, 


21. RbI—b3 ons 
Grandmasters Alexei Suetin and Eduard Gufeld 


both recommend 21. Nc3 here. White cannot capture 


20. ... 
Taking advantage of the slowed-down pace of 


White's attack, Karpov immediately brings into play 
Moreover, Kasparov is already hard pressed 


for time. One should be just, however, and mention 
that Karpov is also in time trouble. From now on, 


Black's initiative grows stronger with each move. 


QOd4 or Nd4, whereas the obvious 20. ... 
would be much weaker, because of 21. Rxb7! Qxb7 


Some commentators criticize White 
22. Nxf6! 


suggesting, apart from Bronstein’s recommendation 
immediate threat to the Pawn on f6 can, however, 


20. Nd6, that White should continue 20. Qc3. This 
corner, and thus makes his position quite safe. The 
scale is now being more and more tipped in Black’s 


his Queen’s Rook, which seemed to be stuck to its 


be parried by the subtle 20. ... 


21. ... 
attack .—Ed. 
favour. 
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the Black e-Pawn, of course, for 21. Qxe3 is met by 
21.... Bf5, whereby White would lose his Knight. 


21 iii Nc6—d4 
22. Rb3xe3 Qc7xc4 
23. Kgl—hl Nd4—f5 
24. Re3—d3 Bg4xe2 
25. Rd3xd8 Re8xd8 
26. Rfl—el ... (No. 5) 


And now a little drama unfolds before the audience 
on the stage of the Lope de Vega Theatre in Seville. 
Here is how it is described by an eye-witness, Grand- 
master Eduard Gufeld: 

“What happened towards the end of the game 
when Kasparov, who had a difficult, but perhaps 
defensible, position, forgot to push his clock, remem- 
bering to do so only after his opponent had taken 
a look at the time, can only be explained as a con- 
sequence of the terrible strain he was under... The 
history of World Championship Matches has recorded 
one other such case: this was in the 15th game of 
the Smyslov-Botvinnik Return Match in 1958 when 
Botvinnik forfeited a (greatly superior) game as a 
result of his forgetfulness... | do not think that 
Karpov saw his opponent's slip. Even the journalists 
present at the game failed to notice the World Cham- 
pion’s sensational lapse. Indeed, Kasparov had made 
his move and Karpov was thinking over his reply: 
the ex-Champion also had ‘little time left and so he 
took an anxious look at Ais clock. Karpov’s anxiety 
was felt by Kasparov who glanced at his own clock 
and... Oh, horror! He gave a start gripped his head 
in his hands in despair, hastily pushed his clock, but 
alas! in chess, this little model of life, lost time can 
never be returned.”’ 
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e8 
Be2—f3 (No. 6) 
Nf5—e3 (No. 7) 


Rd8— 
b7—b5 
QOc4—d3 
Od3xf3+ 
Re&8xel+ 


27. Qa3—a5 
28. Ne4—d2 
29. Nd2—b3 
30. Bg2xf3 a 
30. Rxe8 is unplayable because of the spectacular 
31. Khi—gl 
32. Qadxel 
White resigns. 


30. ... 


26. ... 
Ofl mate!—Ed. 


The White Queen can protect the squares fl and 
g2 only by going to f2, then Black would reply Qd1+, 
This game is sure to give much work to analysts. 
When these notes are being written, no clear-cut 
19th move has yet been discovered. Perhaps White 
could improve on his game earlier, on move 1/7? 
Going back to the dramatic incident after White’s 
26th move, we should like to repeat here the inter- 


and mate (at f1) on the following move is inevitable. 
method of developing White's attack after Black’s 


30. ... 
—Ed. 
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pretation of the FIDE rules given by International 
Referee Vladimir Dvorkovich for the newspaper 
Sovetski sport. 

“What happened in the second game is indeed 
extraordinary for top-level competitions, especially 
in a World Championship Match. What do the rules 
say in such a case? It should be noted first of all that 
a move in a game is considered to be completed only 
after it is made on the board and the clock is pushed 
(the clock of the one who has made the move is 
stopped, and his opponent’s—started). So, for example, 
if a participant who has to make his control move 
does not succeed in pushing his clock before the flag 
drops, he is considered to have lost the game by 
forfeiture. 

“The FIDE rules interpret the Seville incident as 
follows: if a participant forgets to push the clock, the 
referee should not interfere and draw the participant's 
attention to the slip he has made. 

“At the same time, the Soviet Chess Code (the 
11th edition), by which chess competitions in the 
USSR (but not elsewhere) are regulated, offers a 
different interpretation of the same situation: ‘If 
a referee notices that a chess player, having made his 
move, has forgotten to push his clock, the referee 
should remind that player to do so.’ 

“This latter interpretation appears to be more 
logical, but a World Championship Match is played 
according to the FIDE rules and regulations. 

“Therefore, when the journalists asked the Chief 
Referee of the Seville Match for an explanation he told 
them that, although he had seen Kasparov’s slip, he 
had had no right to tell the Champion about it.” 

The score is now +1—0=1 in favour of Karpov. 
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GAME THREE 


Gruenfeld Defence 


A. Karpov G. Kasparov 
1. d2—d4 Ng8—f6 

2. c2—c4 g7—g6 

3. g2—g3 c7—c6 

4. Bfl—g2 d7—d5 

5. c4xd5 c6xd5 

6. Ngl—f3 Bf8—g7 

7. Nbl—c3 O—O 

8. Nf3—e5 e7—e6 

9. O—O Nf6—d7 

10. f2—f4 Nb8&—c6 

11. Bcl—e3 Nd7—b6 

12. Be3—f2 Nc6—e7 (No. 8) 


Up to the Black’s twelfth move, the third game of 
the match has repeated, though with an insignificant 
transposition, the first encounter. In that game Kas- 
parov somewhat carelessly played 12. ... Bd7, thereby 
enabling Karpov to carry out the advance e2—e4, 
which is required by White’s plan. This time, how- 
ever, the World Champion paid more attention to his 
opponent's intentions. By his last move he rendered 
the advance of the White e-Pawn meaningless, which 
forced Karpov to seek another method of pursuing 
his initiative. 

In the event of 13.e4, Black would answer 13. ... 
de and seize control of the vital central square d5.—Ed. 
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13. a2—a4 a/—a5 


14. QdIl—b3 Bc8—d7 
15. Rfl—cl Bd7—c6 
16. Nc3—b5 No6—c8 
17. e2—e3 


This listless move was criticized by all those 
present in the press room, as well as by other com- 
mentators. White’s pieces are more actively posted 
than Black’s, but should White fail to find a correct 
plan, his temporary advantage may disappear into 
thin air. It seems that Mikhail Tal’s recommendation 
to play Rc1—c5 now or on the 19th move, and then 
double the Rooks on the c-file, comes strongly into 
consideration.—Ed. 

T7250 Nc8—d6 
18. Nb5xd6 Qd8xd6 

By carefully manoeuvring his pieces Kasparov 
forces the exchange of the active White Knight, thus 
completely repulsing White’s attack. When the smoke 
of the initial battle has cleared away, it is evident that 
White’s opening advantage has vanished. Excellently 





2* 


judging the coming crisis, Karpov starts preparing his 


pieces to repel Black’s possible attack. 


Rf8—b8 


A fine rejoinder whose purpose is to support b7—b5 


(after the preliminary Bc6—e8). White’s néxt move is 
aimed at preventing that advance.—Ed. 


19. Bf2—el 


*7—f6 


Inviting White to capture the Bishop on c6 (21. 
Nxc6 bce 22. Oc2 looks tempting indeed, but then 


20. Bg2—f|l 


Black would be able to break through in the centre 


Ed 


(with e6—e5). Karpov prefers to play it safe.— 


Qd6—d7 


21. Neb—f3 


22. Ob3—c2 
Kasparov's position, which seemed so passive only 


a few moments ago, has suddenly begun to expand, 
like a spring released. In the White camp, the central 
square e4 is now conspicuously weak. Kasparov 
unhurriedly and steadily improves the co-ordination 
of his pieces and even starts advancing his Pawns on 


the K-side. 


Ne7—f5 (No. 9) 


Nf5—d6 


23. Bel—d2 


Rb8&—c8 


24. b2—b3 
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25. Qc2—dil h7—h6 


26. Bd2—el g6—g5 

27. Ral—a2 Qd7—e8 

28. Ra2—c2 Bg/—f8 

29. Bfl—d3 g5—g4 (No. 10) 


Having made this move, the World Champion 
offered a draw, which was accepted. 

In the third game, it never came to a deCisive 
battle. What we witnessed was a kind of interval in 
play. 

The score of the match is +1—O=2 in favour of 
Karpov. 


GAME FOUR 


English Opening 
G. Kasparov A. Karpov 


The fourth game of the match was adjourned on 
the 41st move in a position where the outcome was 
easy to predict: the two White Pawns racing to their 
queening squares were unstoppable. But up to the 
moment when the World Champion sealed his move 
many thrilling adventures had taken place on the 
chess-board. 


1. c2—c4 Ng8—f6 
2. NbIi—c3 e7—e5 
3. Ngl—f3 Nib8—c6 
4. g2—g3 Bf8—b4 
5. Bfl—g2 O—O 

6. O—O e5—e4 
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7. Nf3—g5 Bb4xc3 
8. b2xc3 Rf8—e8 
9. f2—f3 e4xf3 
With his ninth move, Kasparov has invited his 
opponent to resume the argument started in the 
second game. But the ex-World Champion turns down 
the invitation and, instead of advancing his e-Pawn, 
simply exchanges. One can argue for a very long time 
about who stands to gain by this exchange. One 
should only mention that this line is well known in 
opening theory and that, consenting to the opening- 
up of the f-file for the White Rooks, Karpov appears 
to have in mind an original plan of defence. 
10. Ng5xf3 Od8—e7 (No. 11) 
Here is another theoretical novelty introduced by 
Karpov in this line. The handbooks recommend 
10. ... db.—Ed.. 
11. e2—e3 Nc6—e5 
12. Nf3—d4 
Should the Knights be Bvenanecd: it would be 
much more difficult for White to make headway. 
Accordingly, Kasparov prefers to offer a Pawn to 
maintain his initiative. The consequences of accepting 
this Pawn are unclear, although Grandmaster Gufeld 
is of the opinion that 12. ... Nxc4 13. e4! d6 (not, of 
course, 13. ... Nxe4? 14. Bxe4 Oxe4 15. d3) 14. d3 
Ne5 15. Bg5 would give White a very dangerous 
attack. Karpov declines the offer.—Ed. 
12.. Ne5—d3 
13. Odi—e2 
After 13. Nf5 Oc5 (or Oe6) 14, Qc2, Black would 
hardly venture to take the Pawn by 14. ... Oxc4, in 
view of 15. Nh6+ gh (or 15. ... Kf8) 16. Rxf6, threat- 
ening 17. Bfl, while the preliminary 14. ... Nxcl 
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would also fail to avert the Exchange sacrifice on f6. 


But the World Champion rejects the aggressive 13. Nf5 


in favour of the solid move in the text.—Ed. 


Qe7—e5 (No. 12) 


Karpov would seem to have made a psychological 
blunder in his preliminary calculations. There appears 


Nd3xct1 
to be no other reason for the over-optimistic, un- 


d/7—d6 
c7—c6 


14. Ralxct 
15. Rf1—f4 
16. Re1—f1 


1 eee 


hurried moves of the Black Queen which resulted in 
an obvious loss of time, and also in the Black Rook 
having been unable to leave its corner and come into 


In order to exploit Black’s inaccuracies, how- 


ever, White still had to carry out his attack very pre- 


play. 


Bc8—d7 
Bd7xf5S 


17. Qe2—d3 


cisely. At this key point of the battle, the World 
18. Nd4—f5 


Champion has come up with a marvellous plan. His 
has succeeded in making its way, through a maze of 


Queen, enjoying its right to move in any direction, 
White Pawns, to the K-side. 
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19. Rf4xf5 Qe5—e6 

20. OQd3—d4 Re8—e7 

21. Od4—h4 

The arrival of White’s main attacking piece at the 

gate of the Black King’s castle has automatically 
made the part played by the other White pieces more 
important. Now White threatens to sacrifice his Rook 
for the Black Knight, and thus destroy the bastions 
around the Black King. The ex-World Champion 
therefore has to withdraw the Black Knight to the 
rear, but his Queen’s Rook is still out of play. By the 
beautiful move of his Bishop Kasparov decisively 
strengthens his attack. 


ON bs Nf6—d7 
22. Bg2—h3 Nd7—f8 
23. Rf5—3 


The complications that esuld: arise after 23. Rgb, 
or 23. Rb5 Ng6 24. Bxe6 Nxh4 25. Rxf7 etc., would 
definitely be favourable for White, but Kasparov 
prefers to decide the issue in the endgame.—Ed. 


2 Oesitss Qe6—e5 
24. d2—d4 OQeb5—e4 
25. Qh4xe4 Re7xe4 
26. Rf3xf7 


To escape the worst, Karpov fds had to enter the 
endgame a Pawn adrift, but at this moment the White 
Rooks start their destructive work on the seventh 
rank. 

26. .. Re4xe3 
27. d4— d5 

White is in no hurry to eptue the Black Pawn on 
b7, and he increases his pressure in the centre making 
use of the fact that the Black Rook cannot leave the 
e-file because of the sequel 27. ... Rxc3 28. Rxf8+ 
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Nor can Black 


winning outright. 


f 


Rxf8 29. Be6+ 
capture now on db, in view of 28. Bg2!—Ed. 


Ra8—e8 


28. Rf7xb7 o 
But here 28. c5! would be even stronger, as all 


oa eee 


for Black has no satisfactory 


defence against the break-through of the White d- 


the commentators agree, 
Pawn.—Ed. 


h7—h5 (No. 13) 
14 


Grandmaster Suetin calls this move impulsive and 


suggests 3OQ. ... 


c6xd5 

Re3—e7 
g/—g5 

Kg8—g7 
Kg7—f6 
Re7xb7 

Re3, Black would suddenly be mated: 

Re8—e3 





Kf7 instead, as giving Black some 
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29. c4xd5 
30. RfI—bl 
31. a2—a4 
32. Bh3—f5 
33. a4—a5 
34. Bf5—d3 
After 34. ... 
35. Rfl+ Ke5 36. Rf5 mate.—Ed. 
35. RbIxb7 


28. ... 


wl =e “a 


drawing chances. Both players are under severe time 


pressure during the remaining moves. 
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36. Bd3—b5 Re3xc3 
37. Rb7xa7 Nf8—g6 
38. Ra7—d7 Ng6—e5 
39. Rd7xd6+ Kf6—f5 
40. ab—a6 Rc3—a3 (No. 14) 


Here the game was adjourned. The World Cham- 
pion sealed his 41st move which, as eye-witnesses 
have reported, could immediately be seen on the 
screens of the monitors—a Spanish television camera- 
man had inadvertently taken a close-up of Kasparov's 
score-sheet just at that moment.—Ed. 

Black resigns without resumption. 

The score is even: +1—1=2. 


GAME FIVE 


Gruenfeld Defence 


A. Karpov G. Kasparov 
1. d2—d4 Ng8—f6 

2. c2—c4 g/7—g6 

3. Nbl—c3 d7—d5 

4. c4xd5 Nf6xd5 

5. e2—e4 Nd5xc3 

6. b2xc3 Bf8—g7 

7. Bfl—c4 c7—c5 

8. Ngl—e2 No8—c6 

9. Bcl—e3 O—O 

10. O—O Bc8—g4 

11. f2—f3 Nc6—a5 (No. 15) 
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Right from the beginning the players are engaged 
in a heated theoretical dispute. The World Champion 
has employed an opening line involving a Pawn sacri- 
fice to gain initiative. At this moment Karpov has to 
decide whether to accept the challenge or turn it 
down. The ex-World Champion decides to take the 
Pawn, although he will have to defend himself in a 
rather passive position. 


12. Bc4xf7+ me 

A very rare continuation.— Ed. 
12.553 Rf8xf7 
13. f3xg4 Rf7xfi+ 
14. Kg1xf1 Qd8—d6 


Paradoxically, it is this excellent move by the 
Black Queen that is perhaps responsible for Black's 
defeat in the game, for Kasparov thought about it 
too long, sixty-five minutes (!), and again had to play 
under severe time pressure. 

Kasparov's move inaugurates an original plan of 
counterplay, while the conventional 14. ... cd 15. cd 
Qd7 16. h3 Qe6 17. Qd3 Qc4 18. Qxc4 Nxc4 19. Bg5 
e6 20. Rd1 b5 would lead to an ending in which 
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LLL, 


White appears to have a slight edge.— Ed. 


15. e4—e5 Qd6—d5 
16. Be3—f2 Ra8—f8 
17. Kfl—g1 Bg7—h6 
18. h2—h4 Qd5—f7 
19. Bf2—g3 Bh6—e3+ 
20. Kg1—h2 Of7—c4 


Aimed at preventing 21. Qd3, which, in the opinion 
of Grandmaster Sergei Makarychev, would be advan- 
tageous for White.—Ed. 

21. Ral—b1 b7—b6 
22. Rb1—b2 si 

White is a Pawn ahead but his pieces are poorly 
co-ordinated, their scope being restricted. By pro- 
tecting his Knight at e2 Karpov frees his Queen. Some 
commentators believe, however, that after 22. ... dc 
White would have a small but clear advantage. As it 
is, the game equalizes.—Ed. 


oe ae Oc4—d5 
23. Qd1—d3 Nab5—c4 
24. Rb2—b1 b6—b5 (No. 16) 


Having obtained some attacking chances, Kasparov 
conducts the game in fine style. By a series of far 
from obvious moves the Champion has succeeded in 
placing his pieces ideally, and, with the brilliant 
advance of his b-Pawn right under the fire of the 
White Rook, he is ready to launch an original com- 
bination. However, Karpov, who is in a cramped posi- 
tion, plays very precisely all the time and does not 
allow Black’s initiative to develop into an irresistible 
attack. 

Should White accept the offer of the Pawn, the 
game might end in a spectacular draw: 25. Rxbb5 
Nxe5! 26. Rxc5 (not, of course, 26. Bxe5? Rf2, with 
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Qxc5 is bad, 


Nxg4+ (26. ... 
in view of 27. Bxe5) 27. Kh3 Qd7 28. Qc4+ Kh8 


29. Qd5 Nf2++ 30. Kh2 Ng4+, with perpetual 


unavoidable mate) 26. ... 
check.— Ed. 


a7—a6 
c5xd4 


h3 


26. Ne2—gi 


25. Kh2 


Rf8—d8 


27. Ng1—f3 
The battle has reached its culmination. At this 


moment, Karpov has more than half an hour on his 


rov has less than ten minutes. Seeing that time 
trouble is just around the corner for his opponent, 
the ex-World Champion unexpectedly moves his 


clock for the remaining thirteen moves, while Kaspa- 
a-Pawn. 


Kasparov 


Out of several tempting paths, 


b5xa4 (No. 17) 


Black ought not to have taken this Pawn, as a 


Qd5—e6 
result of which the White pieces have become much 


d4xc3 


29. Qd3xc3 
30. Kh3—h2 


has to choose the most promising. He makes two 
28. a2—a4 


correct Moves and then... 


more active. It is hardly necessary to dwell at length 
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on the concluding moves in the game, because Kaspa- 
rov, who was under severe time pressure, kept on 
looking at his clock, rather than playing chess. Having 
a considerable advantage in time, the ex-World 
Champion played it cool, superbly maintaining the 
tension on the board, while the time was running out 
too fast for his rival. Eventually Kasparov overlooked 
the loss of an important Pawn, but we should also 
mention that by this time the Black Knight has been 
netted by the White pieces. 

31. Rb1—b4 Nc4—d2 

32. Rb4xa4 . Nd2—f1+ 

Black could at this juncture have exchanged on 

f3: 32. ... Nxf3 33. gf Bd2 34. Oc2 a5, with a slightly 
better endgame. 


33. Kh2—h3 Rd8—d1 

34. Qc3—c2 Rd1—c1 

35. Qc2—e2 h7—h5 

36. Bg3—e1 Qe6—d7 (No. 18) 


The decisive blunder under terrifying time pres- 
sure. The World Champion could still save the day by 
playing 36. ... Ral 37. Qc4 (the only move) Oxc4, 
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and the game would be roughly even.—Ed. 
37. Qe2xa6 Rc1—al 
Another blunder, and there is now no saving his 
game.—Ed. 
38. Qa6xg6+ 
Black resigns. 
The score is +2—1=2 in favour of Karpov. 


GAME SIX 


English Opening 
G. Kasparov A. Karpov 


If the reader plays through the sixth game of the 
match, he may get the impression that the play is 
rather dull and empty. Actually, this is far from being 
so. From the very first moves the players use very 
subtle methods in their fight for the possession of the 
key points on the chess-board, closely watching all 
the time each other's intentions. 

1. c2—c4 e7—e5 
2. Nb1—c3 Nb8—c6 

In the previous games of the match where Karpov 
had the Black pieces he preferred 2. ... Nf6. Now the 
game will proceed along the lines of a Reversed Sici- 
lian.— Ed. 


3. g2—g3 g/7—g6 
4. Bfl—g2 d7—d6 
5. Ra1—b1 


The modern handling of the opening. White post- 
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pones the development of the King’s Knight, and is 
now ready to push his b-Pawn. 

Bn nk Bc8—f5 

6. d2—d3 3 

After the vigorous 6. e4 to force the retreat of the 

Black Bishop, White would, of course, have gained 
a tempo, but, on the other hand, there would have 
been the unprotected central square (d4) in his camp, 
where the Black Knight could appear at any moment. 
White has in mind a different plan, however: he 
wishes to drive away the Black Knight to the back 
row. 


Geis Qd8—d7 
7. b2—b4 Bf8—g7 
8. b4—b5 Nc6—d8 
9. Nc3—d5 


Karpov ts faced with a dilemma: should he allow 
the White Knight to remain on this very active post 
or should he push his c-Pawn to drive it back, thereby 
allowing White to open the b-file for his Rooks? The 


natural 9. ... Ne7 is, of course, unplayable because of 
the nasty retort 10. Bh6.—Ed. 

9. ... c7—c6 

10. b5xc6 b7xc6 

11. Nd5—c3 ... (No. 19) 


When the White Knight crossed the chess board's 
“equator’’ on the 9th move, it was an important step 
in White’s plan of attack. Should the same position 
arise in one of the subsequent games of the match, 
the ex-World Champion may well refrain from imme- 
diately disturbing the Knight with his c-Pawn. This 
time, however, Karpov has made up his mind to drive 
the Knight away. The result is very desirable for 
White, the b-file becoming available for the White 
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Rooks to double on it. The World Champion's initia- 


tive becomes quite menacing. 


Ng8—e7 
O—0O 


12. Bc1—a3 


h7—h6 


13. Ngi—f3 
14. O—0 


Bf5—e6 
f7—f5 


15. Qd1—a4 


16. Nf38—d2 sia 
All the commentators are of the opinion that the 


16. Rb3, to double the Rooks and prevent 


Black from releasing the Q-side tension by simpli- 


immediate 


fying exchanges, was no doubt preferable. Karpov 


instantly takes advantage of White's delay.—Ed. 


Nd8—f7 


T6501 


Ra8—b8 


17. Rb1—b3 
18. Rf1—b1 


Rb8xb3 


Rf8—c8 


A precise manoeuvre preventing the penetration 


19. Rb1xb3 
of the White Rook to the 7th rank. 


.. (No. 20) 


20. Qa4—a6 
Grandmaster Eduard Gufeld believes that White 


has perhaps a very slight edge which, however, dis- 


appears after a few moves. 
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3-1393 


20. ... Nf7—d8 
21. Ba3—b4 Rc8—b8 
22. Nc3—a4 Kg8—f7 
The Black King is better off here in the event of 
the ending that might arise after 23. BaS Rxb3 24. 
ab Ob7 25. Oxb7 Nxb7 26. Bc7 Ke8, followed by 
27.... Kd7.—Ed. 
23. Bb4—c3 Rb8xb3 
24. a2xb3 ue 
Grandmaster Eduard Gufeld suggests that the re- 
capture with the Knight would still leave some hope 
for White to retain a slight initiative. Thus, after 
24. Nxb3 c5 White would improve his prospects 
by giving up his Knight: 25. Naxc5 de 26. Nxcbd. As it 
is, the game is completely equalised. 


24. ... Qd7—c7 
25. e2—e3 Be6—c8 
26. Oa6—a5 Qc7xab 
27. Bco3xabd 


Looking back on the development of the game, 
one can see how, when the crisis was about to come, 
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Karpov demonstrated his outstanding skill: he suc- 
ceeded in regrouping his forces, as was necessary for 
his defence, within the fairly restricted space he had 
at his disposal. As a result, the pace of Kasparov's 
attack slackened and, when the Rooks had been ex- 
changed, it became clear that both sides had equal 
chances. The exchange of Queens put an end to the 
attacker’s hopes in this short game. 
0 ee Nd8—e6 
28. Bab—b4 (No. 21) 
The World Champion here offered a draw which 
was accepted. 
The score is +2—1=3 in favour of Karpov. 


GAME SEVEN 


Gruenfeld Defence 


A. Karpov G. Kasparov 
1. d2—d4 Ng8—f6 
2. c2—c4 g/7—g6 
3. Nb1—c3 d7—d5 
4. c4xd5 Nf6xd5 
5. e2—e4 Nd5xc3 
6. b2xc3 Bf8—g7 
7. Bf1—c4 c7—c5 
8. Ngi—e2 Nb8—c6 
9. Bc1—e3 O—O 

10. O—O Bc8—g4 
11. f2—f3 Nc6—a5 
12. Bc4xf7+ Rf8xf7 
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Kasparov thought about this obvious recapture for 
a quarter of an hour. Apparently, he did not expect 
Karpov to repeat the variation from Game Five. In 
that contest, the ex-World Champion was in difficul- 
ties almost till the end, though he eventually emerged 
victorious from the battle. Giving his opinion about 
the development of the fifth game at a press confe- 
rence, Anatoly Karpov said that he had never lost 
control of the situation. By repeating the same line in 
the present game, it was as if the ex-World Champion 
wished to emphasize that those had not been just 
words.—Ed. 


13. f3xg4 Rf7xf1+ 
14. Kg1xf1 Qd8—d6 
15. e4—eb Od6—d5 
16. Be3—f2 Ra8—d8 (No. 22) 


The seventh game of the match has so far repeated 
the fifth. Only now, on the 16th move, does Kaspa- 
rov vary by placing his Rook on the central d-file, 
instead of playing 16. ... Rf8, as he did on the previous 
occasion. 


17. Qd1—e1 Qd5—e4 
18. g4—g5 Qe4—f5 
19. h2—h4 Na5—c4 
20. Kf1—g1 Qf5—g4 
21. a2—a4 


The ex-World Champion pursues an original strate- 
gic plan: keeping his pieces for the time being on the 
two back rows, he starts preparing for a future attack. 
During this stage, the White Pawns play an important 
part by restricting the scope of the Black Bishop on 
the K-side, while on the opposite wing the White 
a-Pawn has made way for the White Rook and, simul- 
taneously, has weakened the position of the Black 
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Knight (by preventing the supporting b/—b5). 

The World Champion, for his part, has closely 
watched over the operations of the White pieces and, 
shifting the Black Queen from one square to another, 
has methodically prepared an assault against the 
White Pawns. Thus the conflict, which is usual for 
the game of chess, becomes imminent. White wishes 
to steer the game into an ending, where he would be 
able to exploit his extra Pawn, whereas Black strives 
to make use of his greater command of space, in the 
middle-game. Understandably, each of the rivals is 
trying to carry out his own plan and upset his oppo- 
nent’'s. 

2 Tease h7—h6 (No. 23) 

The manoeuvring character of the previous phase 
of the game has suddenly come to an end. Kasparov 
has brought into action his King’s Rook’s Pawn, 
whereupon the chess barometer has instantly fallen 
to forecast a coming tempest. Now the chess-board 
seems, as it were, illuminated by lights of different 
colours, suggesting spectacular combinations that are 
here, only waiting to be launched. 
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Thus, for example, after 22. gh Bxh6 23. NgB, 
Black, as Grandmaster Gufeld suggests, may carry out 
a beautiful combination: 23. ... cd 24. cd Rxd4! 
25. Bxd4 Oxd4+ 26. Kh1 (if 26. Kf1, then Nd2+) 
Qxh4+ with a strong attack. 

22. Ral—a2 53 

The White Queen should be saved the trouble of 

protecting the Knight at e2.—Ed. 
223k: h6xg5 
23. Qe1—b!1 g5xh4 

The ex-World Champion has accepted the 
challenge and, having sacrificed two Pawns, has 
further complicated the situation. 

24. Qb1—b3 Qg4—e6 

After 24. ... h3 White would take the Knight with 

check, and then ward off the threat of mate on g2 by 


26. Bg3—Ed. 
25. Ne2—f4 Oe6—f7 
26. Nf4xg6 Of7xg6 


An interesting alternative is 26. ... Nxe5. However, 
after 27. Qxf7+ (the consequences of 27. Nxe7+ Kf8— 
or even 27.... Kh7—are less clear) Nxf7 28. Nxe7+ 





Kh7 29. Nf5 Bf6 30. Rb2, White would have the edge 
in the ensuing endgame. The accurate move in the 
actual game keeps the game balanced.— Ed. 

27. Qb3xc4+ Kg8—h8 

28. Ra2—b2 .. (No. 24) 

At this point, Black could, as Grandmaster Gufeld 
suggests, set a nice trap: 28.... h3 29. g3? (29. Bh4? 
is also bad, in view of 29.... Oh6!) Bxe5! 30. de Rd1+! 
31. Kh2 Rhit!! 32. Kxh1 Qc6+ and 33. ... Qg2 mate. 
White could, however, defend himself by 29. Be3 
Qg3 30. Qe2, with a good game. 

28 ccs c5xd4 
29. c3xd4 Qg6—94 

According to Grandmaster Sergei Makarychev, 

28. ... h3 looks more reliable. 
30. Oc4—f7 

The passions on the board hawe subsided for a 
short while, but Kasparov again attempts to enliven 
the game by the Exchange sacrifice that disrupts the 
White Pawn chain in the centre. Grandmaster Makary- 
chev is, however, of the opinion that the sacrifice 
is almost forced, for the Black Pawns on b7 and e7 
are in danger, while 30. ... h3 is refuted by the strong 
31. Of3. Of course, Black would not play 30. ... Bxe5 
either, for after 31. de Rd1+ 32. Kf2 Qg3+ 33. Ke2, 
the White King escapes to safety. 


30. ... Rd8xd4 
31. Bf2xd4 Qg4xd4+ 
32. Rb2—f2 Qd4xe5 
33. Rf2—f5 Qe5—e1+ 
34. Rf5—f1 Qe1—e5 
35. Kgi—h1 


In the interview after the Amie: Karpov noted that 
35. Of4 would have posed more problems for Black. 
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b6 


b7 


eee 


3 
Kasparov places his Pawns on the dark squares so 


that his Bishop is able to protect them.—Ed. 


OQc8—d7 (No. 25) 


In the severe mutual time pressure under which 


Qe6—c8 
these last moves were made, neither of the contestants 


Qe5—h5 
Qh5—e2 
Bg/7—f6 

Qe2—e6 


36. Of7—f4 
37. Of4—f5 
38. Rf1i—c1 
39. Of5—g6 
40. Rc1—d1 
41. Rd1i—f1 


42. Qg6—h5+ 
The sealed move. Kasparov expressed the view that 


where a draw seemed the most likely outcome. When 
the game was resumed, however, the fight in the 
this choice by Karpov is not the best, because the 
Black King escapes from danger too easily. 


42nd move the game was adjourned in a position 
adjournment session was long and hard. 


has succeeded in outwitting his opponent, and on the 


Kh8—g7 
Qd7—d2 


Bao ix 
43. Rf1—f4 
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44. Rf4—g4+ Kg7—f8 


45. Oh5—f5 Qd2—c1+ 
46. Kh1—h2 Qc 1—c7+ 
47. Of5—f4 Oc7xf4+ 
48. Rg4xf4 ... (No. 26) 


When there are few pieces left on the chess-board, 
the role of such a “piece of the line’ as a Rook 
becomes considerably more important. However, 
in the given case, the Black King is reliably protected 
by the dark-squared Bishop. In the episode of play we 
have just witnessed, the World Champion was extre- 
mely careful, inviting his rival to exchange the Queens 
and enter the endgame. The further play follows the 
classical laws laid down by the “‘science of chess”: 
as soon as the Queens have disappeared from the 
board, both Kings without fear rush to the centre, 
actively assisting in the operations of their men. 


48. ... Kf8—e8 

49. Kh2—g1 a7—a6 

50. Kg1—f2 Ke8—d7 

51. Kf2—e2 Kd7—d6 

52. Ke2—d3 Kd6—c5 

53. Rf4—c4+ Ke5—d5 

54. Rc4—c7 a6—ab5 

55. Rce7—c4 e7—e5 (No. 27) 


Kasparov starts executing an active plan of 
counterplay, which many commentators in the press 
room regarded as rather risky. Black’s main trump in 
the diagrammed position ts the possibility of breaking 
through on the O-side at an opportune moment, thus 
setting up an outside passed Pawn. The following 
moves played by the World Champion aim at making 
such a breakthrough both probable and effective. As 
Black is carrying out his plan, however, his e- and 
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h-Pawns become vulnerable, and the ex-World Cham- 
pion attempts -to take advantage of this circumstance. 
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At last. But this is only sufficient to hold the bal- 
ance. 


70. a4xb5 ab—a4 

71. Rh4axe4 a4—a3 

72. b5—b6 a3—a2 

73. Re4xd4+ Kc4xd4 

74. b6—b7 a2—a10 

75. b7—b80 Qa1—a6+ 

76. Ke2—f2 OQa6—f6+ 

77. Kf2—g1 Kd4—e4 

78. Ob8—b4+ Ke4—f5 

79. Qb4—e1 Of6—d4+ (No. 29) 


Game drawn. 

An elegant finale! This interesting ending will 
probably be studied by beginners over and over again. 
And they will learn the simple truth that in chess 
a single move is often decisive. In this encounter, 
however, Karpov failed to find that move. Kasparov's 
dark-squared Bishop ably assisted his Pawns, while 
the White Rook everywhere came up against Black's 
reliable covering force. 

The score is +2—1=4 in favour of Karpov. 
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GAME EIGHT 


English Opening 


A. Karpov 


G. Kasparov 


e7—e5 


1. c2—c4 


d7—d6 
c7—c5 


2. Nb1—c3 


3. g2—g3 
Karpov leaves the beaten track of opening theory, 


his third move being an experiment. With this un- 
usual move, he succeeds in obstructing White's initia- 


tive in the centre. However, there is a price to pay: 


the vital central square d5 becomes a weakness in his 


camp. 


Nb8&—c6 
g/—g6 


4. Bf1—g2 


5. a2—a3 
The advance 6. b4 can only be prevented by 


a5, which is too committing, because the light 
squares in the Black camp would become irrevocably 


B.. 4x 
weak. 


.. (No. 30) 


6. b2—b4 
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As is known from opening theory, it would be 
dangerous for Black to accept the offered Pawn, 
because after, for example, 6. ... cb 7. ab Nxb4 
8. Qa4+ Nc6 9. Bxc6+ (9. Ba3 is also good, with 
annoying pressure) bc 10. Qxc6 Bd7 11. Qb7, White 
would have a superior position, many commentators 
indicate. 


6. ... Bf8—g7 
7. Ra1—b1 Ng8—e7 
8. e2—e3 O—O 

9. d2—d3 Ra8—b8 
10. Ng1—e2 Bc8—e6 
11. b4—b5 Nc6—a5 
12. Bc1—d2 b7—b6 
13. O—O Nad —b7 
14. e3—e4 


Skilfully advancing his Pawns, White has managed 
to drive away his opponent's forces first on the O- 
side, then in the centre. 


14. ... Kg8—h8 
15. Qd1—c1 f7—f5 
16. Bd2—g5 ... (No. 31) 


With this move, the World Champion starts an 
operation aimed at seizing possession of the central 
light squares by exchanging his dark-squared Bishop 
for their defender, the Black Knight at e7.—Ed. 


16. ... OQd8—e8 
17. Bgbxe7 Qe8xe7 
18. e4xf5 Be6xf5 


This recapture fully justifies White’s ingenious 
operation started on move 16. The ex-World Cham- 
pion’s long meditation before his eighteenth move, 
however, suggests that after 18. ... gf 19. f4 Black 
would also face serious problems.— Ed. 
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19. Nc3—d5 Qe7—d7 
20. Qc1—d2 Nb7—ab 
It would seem that one need not feel apprehen- 
sive for Black’s safety at this moment. His counter- 
play was thought, by those present in the press room, 
to involve bringing into play, via the route b7—d8— 
e6, Black’s other Knight, currently occupying a rather 
passive position at the edge of the board. To every- 
one’s astonishment, however, Karpov played the 
move in the text and then, for some time, moved his 
Knight back and forth between the squares b7 and 
a5. It has become clear that he feared White’s advance 
on the QO-side and trusted to the solidity of his posi- 
tion on the other wing. But it is on the K-side that 
the main events in this game were to develop, writes 
Grandmaster Alexei Suetin. 


21. Ne2—c3 Rib8—e8 
22. Nc3—e4 Na5—b7 
23. ad—a4 


It is this advance that hamstrings the Black Knight. 
Should the White a-Pawn advance to a5, White’s 
Q-side initiative would become overpowering.— Ed. 


i io ae Nb7—a5 
24. h2—h4 Na5—b7 
25. Kg1—h2 Re8—b8 
26. Rb1—al Nb7—a5 
27. Ral—a3 Rf8—f7 
28. Qd2—c3 Rb8—d8 
29. Ra3—a2 Bg7—h6 
30. Ne4—g5 Rf7—f8 
31. Ra2—e2 Bh6—g7 
32. Oc3—c2 Rd8—e8 
33. Nd5—e3 Bg7—h6 
34. Bg2—d5 Bh6—g7 
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h7—h6 


35. Qc2—d1 


Qd7—d8 (No. 32) 
in a difficult position, 


Anatoly Karpov maintains the co-ordination and 


36. Ngb—e4 
Having found himself 


the World 
weakening 


in further 
, by installing two minor 


However, 
is preparing a Pawn breakthrough 


Ul 


execution. 
succeeded 


has 
Black’s Pawn formation and 


chess army, anticipates his opponent’s plans and 
their 


stability of his pieces with great skill, he closely 
watches over the preparations of Garri Kasparov's 


pieces in the centre 
on the K-side. 


obstructs 
Champion 


Bf5—c8 


37. Re2—a2 
38. Ne4—c3 
39. Bd5—e4 


h6—h5 


Re8—e6 


40. Nc3—d5 
41. Ne3—g2 
42. f2—f4 


Bg7—h6 


Kh8—g7 


.. (No. 33) 


As soon as the White Pawn has advanced to signal 
the beginning of a K-side assault, the Chief Arbiter 
sounds the gong: five hours of the first playing 
session have expired and the game is adjourned. 
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Karpov thought about the move he had to seal for 
21 minutes. He had to decide whether his Rook 
should be withdrawn to the eighth rank or whether 
White’s advanced Pawn should be captured with his 
e-Pawn. Karpov chose the second alternative, thereby 
vacating an important post for the White Knight, 
which was rather modestly placed on the second 
rank. And it is this Knight that was able to deal the 
decisive blow, disrupting Black’s Pawn structure. 
42. ... e5xf4 

At a press conference later, Garri Kasparov referred 
to the text move as ‘the most unhappy” choice in 
this position. A number of commentators have 
suggested that Black’s best practical chance to repel 
the attack was to continue 42. ... Bb7 with the inten- 
tion of exchanging the Bishop for one of White's 
dangerous centralized pieces. After 42. ... Bb7, how- 
ever, the further advance of the White Pawn to f5 
would shatter the position of the Black King and 
open the lines for invasion by White’s pieces. Sooner 
or later White would be bound to win. Black’s trouble 
is that he is in fact playing without his Knight, which 
is firmly stuck at the edge of the board, far away 
from the main field of battle. One cannot say that 
the Knight is absolutely idle there: it guards against 
the advance of the White a-Pawn and also, indirectly, 
restricts the manoeuvres of the White pieces, for 
White constantly has to protect the square b3, 
through which the Black Knight may, at an opportune 
moment, head for the vital outpost at d4. Still, it is 
on the K-side that the Knight is much needed.— Ed. 


43. Ng2xf4 Re6—e5 
44. Nf4xg6 Rf8xf1 
45. Qd1xf1 Re5xe4 
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46. d3xe4 Kg7xg6 
47. Ra2—f2 Qd8—e8 
48. e4—e5 oi 
It is essential that the Black Queen should be un- 
able to occupy the square e5, for should this square 
be available to it Black would succeed in defending 
himself in some variations. 48. ... Qxe5 is now unplay- 
able, because of 49. Re2, followed by 50. Ne7+.—Ed. 


48. ... d6xe5 
49. Rf2—f6+ Kg6—g7 
50. Rf6—d6 ... (No. 34) 


Black resigns. 

if there had not been the Black Pawn at e5, Black 
could reply 50. ... Qe5, protecting the square f6. 
As it is, he has no satisfactory defence against the 
White Queen’s invasion, 51. Of6+, explains Grand- 
master Gufeld. 

The mistake made by Anatoly Karpov at the 
adjournment has enabled White to play a series of 
beautiful moves. In so doing, Garri Kasparov had to 
make some material sacrifices, but when the White 
Queen and Rook aligned along the wide open file on 


34 





4-1393 


the K-side, it became obvious that his attack was 
irresistible. 
The score in the match is now even: +2—2=4. 


GAME NINE 


Gruenfeld Defence 


A. Karpov G. Kasparov 
1. d2—d4 Ng8—f6 
2. c2—c4 g7—g6 
3. Nb1—c3 d7—d5 
4. c4xd5 Nf6xd5 
5. e2—e4 Nd5xc3 
6. b2xc3 Bf8—g7 
7. Bf1—c4 c7—c5 
8. Ng1—e2 Nb8—c6 
9. Bc1—e3 0O—O 

10. O—O Bc8—g4 
11. f2—f3 Nc6—a5 
12. Bc4xf7+ Rf8xt7 
13. f3xg4 Rf7xf1+ 
14. Kg1xf1 c5xd4 


In the fifth and seventh games of the present 
match, the World Champion preferred to play 14. ... 
OQd6.—Ed. 

15. c3xd4 Od8—b6 (No. 35) 

An innovation, whose point is that Black now 
threatens 16. ... e5. The usual line here is 15. ... 
Qd7 16. h3 Oe6 17. Qd3 Oc4, but 15. ... Qd6 has also 
been played in this position.—Ed. 

16. Kf1—g1 Ob6—e6 
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Rc2 may 


e7—e5 (No. 36) 


Na5—c4 
Grandmaster Sergei Makarychev believes that after 


Ra8—c8 
Qg4—d7 


attempting to launch an 
Qe6xg4 


Qd6 23. Kh1, the rash 23. ... 
result in disaster for him: 24. Nf4 Rxa2? 25. Ne6 


17. Qd1—d3 
Bf6 26. Bxe5, winning outright. 
35 


18. Ra1—f1 
21. Be3—d4 


19. h2—h3 
20. d4—d5 


Ne5 22. Qg3 White would have a small edge. 
22. d5xe6 


Once again the opponents have adopted a sharp 
line of the Gruenfeld Defence, in which Black sacri- 
fices a Pawn, gaining some initiative as compensation. 
Whereas in the fifth and seventh games the ex-World 

But Black should be extremely careful, because 


Champion strived to get all he possibly could out of 
this variation, that is, to repel Black’s attack and keep 


his extra Pawn, this time he takes a different course: 
he decides to return the material, but turn his atten- 


tion to his centre Pawns, 


attack with his pieces under their cover. 


after 22. ... 
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4* 


.. (No. 37) 


OQd7xe6 
Kg8xg7 
Qe6—d6 
Qe5 would have led to its sudden 
Kg7—h6 
OQd6—e5 


death: 26. Ne6+ Kg8 27. Qxc4 Rxc4 28. Rf8 mate! 


And 25. ... 


Karpov avoids a beautiful, yet 


Kg8 would fail to 26. Nd5! 


25. Qd3—c3+ 
The World Champion is compelled to send his 


monarch to the edge of the board, because the seem- 


27. Qc3—d3 
Grandmaster Gufeld reports that this modest 


retreat of the White Queen was criticized by many 


23. Bd4xg7 8 
The dark-squared Bishops should be exchanged 


to weaken the defences of the Black King. 
24. Ne2—f4 


a eee 
ex tare 


By playing thus 
rather obvious, trap: 22. Bxa7 b6 23. Rel Oxa7 


24. Rxc4 Rxc4 25. Qxc4 b5+, Black winning the 


Queen, indicates Grandmaster Eduard Gufeld. 
experts, who deemed 27. Ob4, with the idea of play- 


ingly natural 25. ... 
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ing Nd5—f6—g4, to be far more active, as Black 
would be forced to give up the vital diagonal a1—h8. 
Grandmaster Sergei Makarychev, however, disagrees 
with this evaluation, maintaining that after 27. Qb4 
Nd6! it would be hard for White to make headway. 


21 ax Kh6—g7 
28. Nd5—f6 Qe5—d6 
The only move. 28.... Rc7 would lose at once 


after 29. Qd8, while, as the Dutch Grandmaster Jan 
TFimman indicates, on the Black King’s retreat, 28. ... 
Kh8, White can spectacularly sacrifice his Queen: 
29. Od7 Oc7 30. Ne8! Qxd7 31. Rf8 mate. 


29. Qd3—c3 Qd6—e5 
30. Oc3—d3 OQe5—d6 
31. Qd3—c3 Qd6—e5 
32. Qc3—b3 Rc8—c7 
33. Ob3—d3 Rc7—f7 


Forcing the exchange of the Knights, this precise 
manoeuvre completely eliminates White’s pressure.— 
Ed. 

34. Qd3xc4 Rf7xf6 (No. 38) 

White has failed to follow up his initiative, although 
Karpov made every effort to find the best diagonal 
for his Queen. However, finding himself in a danger- 
ous situation, the World Champion played very 
precisely, anticipated his opponent's intentions and 
made the very best moves all along. After the exchange 
of the minor pieces the game has quietened down, 
taking on a drawish character. In the heat of the 
battle, however, the opponents decide to continue 
fighting for a full point. 

35. Rf1—d1 b7—b5 

All commentators evaluate this move as a sharp, 

yet very risky attempt. 35. ... Rf7 looks safer.—Ed. 
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36. Rd1—d7+ 

SI 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 
According to Grandmaster Makarychev, in the 
event of 41. Oxc4 be 42. Rxa7 Rc6 43. Rb7 c3 44. 


Qc4—e2 
Kg1—h2 
g2—g3 
Kh2—g2 
Qe2—e3+ 


Kg7—h6 
Qe5—c5+ 
Qc5—e5+ 
Qe5—c3 
Oc3—c4 
g6—g5 


Rb1 Ra6, the game would immediately be drawn. 


42. Rd7—d2 Qc4—f1+ 
43. Kg2—h2 ... (No. 39) 
The game was adjourned. 
43... Of1—f3 
44. Oe3—d4 Rf6—e6 
45. e4—e5 Of3—f5 
46. Rd2—e2 a/—abd 
47. Qd4—d5 b5—b4 
48. Qd5xab OQf5—d3 
49. Re2—g2 OQd3—d4 
50. Qa5—a8 Qd4xe5 
51. Qa8—f8+ Kh6—g6 
52. Of8xb4 h7—h5 
53. h3—h4 g5xh4 
54. Ob4xh4 Re6—d6 
55. Oh4—c4 Rd6—d4 
Threatening 56. ... Rxh4, followed by 57. ... 
mate.—Ed. 
56. Qc4—c6+ Kg6—g7 
57. OQc6—b7+ Kg7—h6 
58. Ob7—c6+ Kh6—g7 
59. Rg2—c2 Rd4—h4+ 
60. Kh2—g2 Qe5—e4+ 
61. Oc6xe4 Rh4xe4 
62. Rc2—c7+ Kg/7—g6 
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Qe 


e3 


Re4— 
h4, followed by the exchange of 


—a/ 


63. Rc7 


After 63. ... 
Pawns, a draw could perhaps be reached even sooner 


than in the actual game.—Ed.. 


—c3 


Re3 


64. Kg2—h3 
65. Ra7—a8 
66. a2—a4 
67. a4—ab 
68. ab—a6 


Rc3—c4 


Kg6—g5 


Rc4—a4 


Kg5—h6 


The Black King should hasten to reach the squares 


h7 or g7, which would guarantee Black a draw. 


—Ed. 


Ra4—a3 


69. Kh3—g2 
70. Kg2—f2 


Game drawn. 


Kh6—g7 (No. 40) 


=5. 


The score in the match is t2—2 


40 
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GAME TEN 
Caro-Kann Defence 
G. Kasparov A. Karpov 


For the first time in the present match the World 
Champion decides to open a game with his King’s 
Pawn. In reply, the ex-Worild Champion resorts to his 
well-tested weapon—the Caro-Kann Defence. With 
this solid defence, Anatoly Karpov completely 
succeeded in neutralizing White’s opening initiative 
in the recent Candidates Superfinal Match against 
Grandmaster Andrei Sokolov (Spain, 1987). The 
tenth game of the Kasparov-Karpov World Champion- 
ship Match in Seville proceeds rather uneventfully 
and soon ends in a draw. One gets the impression 
that the participants want to take a rest after the long 
adjournment sessions and stormy events of the 
previous encounters, but, at the same time, do not 
wish to postpone the game. 


1. e2—e4 c7—c6 
2. d2-—-d4 d7—d5b 
3. Nb1—d2 d5xe4 


The modern handling of this opening, aimed at 
taking the sting out of the ‘‘new’’ Caro-Kann build- 
up (starting with 3. ... g6), which White will now be 
able to counter with 4. c3. After Karpov’s reply, 
however, the game transposes to a conventional 
line.—Ed. 


4. Nd2xe4 Nb8—d7 
5. Ng1—f3 Ng8—f6 
6. Ne4xf6+ Nd7xf6 
7. c2—c3 
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As Grandmaster Gufeld notes, this rather passive 
move was last seen in master play more than thirty 
years ago, in the Pilnik-Petrosyan game (Candidates 
Tournament, Amsterdam, 1956), where Black emerged 
from the opening in a good position. White’s most 
ambitious continuation is 7. Ne5, with which Anatoly 
Karpov won a spectacular victory over the Czech 
Grandmaster Vlastimil Hort (Bugojno, 1978). 

De cue Bc8—g4 
8. h2—h3 Bg4xf3 

After 8. ... Bh5, White could proceed with the 
sharp 9. g4 Bg6 10. Ned, threatening 11. h4 and 
12. h5.—Ed. 


9. Qd1xf3 e7—e6 
10. Bf1—c4 Bf8—e7 
11. O—O Nf6—d5 


White does not mind exchanging his dark-squared 
Bishop for the Black Knight to open the f-file. How- 
ever, he should perhaps have retained his Bishop pair 
by playing 12. Bd2, Grandmaster Gufeld believes. 

12. Bc1—e3 Qd8—b6 
13. Of3—e2 O—O (No. 41) 

As Grandmaster Makarychev — suggests, the 

immediate 13. Bb3 would be more exact. 
14. Ral—d1 Be7—d6 
15. Bc4—b3 bg 

Garri Kasparov took over half an hour to play this 
move. An interesting alternative would be 15. Bcl, 
and after 15. ... Bf4 16. Bxf4 17. Qf3 Nd5 18. Rd2 
White would gain a small but clear advantage.— Ed. 

15s 4s Nd5xe3 
16. f2xe3 c6—c5 

This standard counterblow in the centre is both 

necessary and sufficient to keep the game balanced. 
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Qo6—c7 
, however, 
42 


At this juncture, seeing that White is unable to 
make progress against Black’s sturdy defence, the 


Re8—e7 
World Champion offered a draw. His rival 


Remembering the unhappy developments in the 


Ra8—e8 
fourth game, when Black failed to repel White’s 


Karpov is now particular- 


ly careful to protect this point as strongly as pos- 


sible.—Ed. 


+2—2=6. 


20. Of2—h4 (No. 42) 
Karpov then accepts the draw, and the score in the 
41 


19. Qe2—f2 
match remains even: 


17. Rf1—Ff3 


18. Rd1—f1 
asked him to play his move on the board, which is 


fully in keeping with the FIDE rules.—Ed. 


attack against the square f7, 
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GAME ELEVEN 
Gruenfeld Defence 


A. Karpov G. Kasparov 

In this game, things come to a head quite unex- 
pectedly and contrary to logic. On move thirty-one, 
both Kings set out for the centre of the board. It 
seemed that for some time to come all the remaining 
pieces would remain idle at their posts. Suddenly, the 
ex-World Champion saw, and very hastily played on 
the board, a variation in which his Rook was to pene- 
trate into the Black camp, attacking the Black Pawns 
from behind. Without a moment's hesitation, Garri 
Kasparov attacked the Rook with his Knight and 
finally the Rook was netted by the Black pieces. 

Anatoly Karpov had to give up his Rook for the 
Black Bishop, but this in no way improved his posi- 
tion: the seeming activity of the White Bishop was 
quickly extinguished by the precise manoeuvres of 
the Black Rook, which had heretofore slumbered in 
its corner. In what followed, Kasparov neatly exploit- 
ed his material advantage. 


1. d2—d4 Ng8—f6 
2. c2—c4 g/—g6 
3. Nb1—c3 d7—d5 
4. c4xd5 Nf6xd5 
5. e2—e4 Nd5xc3 
6. b2xc3 Bf8—g7 
7. Bf1—c4 c7—c5 
8. Ng1—e2 Nb8—c6 
9. Bc1—e3 O—O 

10. O—O Bc8—g4 


Nc6—a5 


—f3 
12. Bco4xf7+ 
13. f3xg4 


11. f2 


Rf8xf7 


Rf7xf1+ 


Qd8—d6 


Perhaps dissatisfied with 14. ... 
in the ninth game, the World Champion returns to 


the plan he adopted in Game Five, when it took 
him sixty-five minutes to decide on this course of 


14. Kg1xf1 


cd, as occurred 


action. Unwilling to repeat his reaction in that en- 
counter, Karpov varies, entering an endgame where 


Ed. 
OQd6—e6 


Black has to struggle for equality.— 


16. Qd1—d3 : 
Inviting his opponent to regain the lost Pawn, 


15. Kf1—g1 


... Oxg4 


17. Rb1 White has, in Grandmaster Gufeld’s opinion, 
a clear positional advantage, owing to the Black 


which can hardly suit Black, for after 16. 
Knight's awkward post at ab. 


Qe6—c4 (No. 43) 


Nabxc4 
c5xd4 


16. ... 


17. Qd3xc4 
18. Be3—f2 
19. c3xd4 


e7—ebd 
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According to Grandmaster Makarychev, this is 
the key move of the World Champion's plan. Evident- 
ly, it has both advantages and disadvantages. The 
activity of the White pieces is now greatly reduced, 
although his Pawn structure has been improved. A lot 
will depend on whether White can succeed in trans- 
ferring his Knight to an active post. 


20. d4—d5 Bg7—h6 
21. h2—h4 Bh6—d2 
22. Rai—d1 Bd2—a5 


After long meditation, Kasparov here played a 
move which was criticized by many commentators, 
all of whom suggested 22. ... b5 instead, striving for 
counterplay.— Ed. 

23. Rd1—cl1 b7—b5 
24, Re1—c2 ae 

A multipurpose, preventive move, the most natural 
reply to which would be, as Grandmasters Tal and 
Makarychev suggested, a7—a6, either now or four 
moves later. The Black a-Pawn would thus be safe 
from attacks by the White Bishop, the Pawn on b5 
would be supported, and the Black Rook would be 
free to go to c8, or f8, and then to invade f4. But it 
would seem that the World Champion was loath to be 
deprived of the possibility of playing a7xb6 in good 
time, opening the a-file for his Rook. 


24. ... Nc4—d6 
25. Ne2—g3 Nd6—c4 
26. Ng3—f1 Nc4—d6 
27. Nf1—g3 Nd6—c4 
28. g4—gb Kg8—f7 (No. 44) 


Black discards the opportunity of counterplaying 
by the manoeuvre Ra8—f8—f4, as if he anticipated 
the dramatic dénouement in the game—Grandmaster 
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Ba5—b6 (No. 45) 


Rc8 also coming into consid- 
Nc4—d6 
Nd6—c4 
Kf7—e7 
Ke7—f7 
Kf7—g7 


Bd8?? in view of 35. h6+, followed by 


33. Rc2—f2+ ade 
Some commentators maintain that it is because 


of this unhappy manoeuvre that White loses his 


32. Bf2—cb5+ 


34. Rf2—f6 — 
Nothing could be gained by 34. h5 Rc8 (not, of 


31. Kg1—f1 
course, 34. ... 


29. Ng3—f1 
30. Nf1—g3 
34. ... 


a6 29. Kf1 Rf8 30. Ke2 Rf4, or 29. Nf1 Rf8 
So iies 


30. Ne3 Nd6, with 28. ... 


master Gufeld, on the other hand, believes Black’s 
eration. 


last move to be a mistake, recommending instead 
Bb6 34. Bxb6 ab 35. Nf1 Ra3 36. Nd2 could still 


advantage, suggesting that the alternative 33. Ke2 
retain it.—Ed. 


Makarychev comments on Black’s 28th move. Grand- 
36. Rf8 mate) 35. Bxa7 Bd8! with equality.—Ed. 


28. ... 
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It seems that White is no longer able to make any 
headway, for 35. Be7 is met by 35. ... Re8 36. d6 
Bd8 (or 36. Re6 Kf7), while after 35. Bb4 there 
would follow 36. ... a5. And, of course, it would be 
dangerous for White to exchange the Bishops, because 
the a-file would be open for the Black Rook to 
operate on.—Ed. 

35. Rf6—c6 7 

It is hard to account for this unfortunate over- 
sight, as a result of which White loses the Exchange 
and the game. The ex-World Champion had at this 
moment plenty of time on his clock, about half an 
hour. It only took Garri Kasparov a few seconds to 
answer.— Ed. 


BOs 425 Nc4—a5 
36. Bc5xb6 Na5xc6 
37. Bb6—c7 Ra8—f8+ 
38. Kf1—e2 Rf8—f7 
39. Bc7—d6 Rft7—d7 
40. Bd6—c5 Nc6—a5 
41. Ng3—f1 ... (No. 46) 


Here the game was adjourned and Kasparov sealed 
his move. The commentators were unanimous in their 
evaluation that Black would be able to exploit his 
material advantage without much trouble. And so it 
happened .— Ed. 


41... Rd7—c7 
42. Bcb—d6 Re7—c2+ 
43. Ke2—d3 Rc2xa2 
44. Nf1—e3 Kg7—f7 
45. Ne3—g4 Nab—c4 
46. Ng4xe5+ Nc4xe5 
47. Bd6xe5 b5—b4 


It would seem that White has managed to gain 
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some counterplay, but the rapid march of Black’s 
b-Pawn quenches all White’s hopes.— Ed. 


48. Beb—f6 b4—b3 
49. e4—e5 Ra2xg2 
50. e5—e6+ Kf7—f8 (No. 47) 


The most exact reply and the coup de grace. White 
resigns. The score is: +3—2=6 in favour of Kasparov. 


GAME TWELVE 


Queen’s Gambit Declined 
G. Kasparov A. Karpov 


In the twelfth encounter, both players proceeded 
with extreme caution. The World Champion un- 
hurriedly moved his pieces back and forth, waiting 
for an opportunity to launch an offensive. Anatoly 
Karpov, for his part, was in no hurry to start activities. 
Obviously unwilling to take chances, Garri Kasparov 
played his 21st move and offered a draw, which was 
accepted. 
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1. c2—c4 e7—e6 

For the first time in the present match the ex- 
World Champion abandons the English Opening, 
steering the game into one of the lines of the Queen’s 
Gambit. White cannot avoid this, once he opened 
with 1. c4 or 1. d4; however, the World Champion's 
next move restricts Black’s options by ruling out the 
possibility of the Nimzo-Indian Defence or the Tarta- 
kower-Makagonov-Bondarevsky Variation. 


2. Nb1—c3 d7—d5 

3. d2—d4 Bf8—e7 

4. c4xd5 e6xd5 

5. Bc1—f4 Ng8—f6 

6. e2—e3 Bc8—f5 (No. 48) 


In their previous contests using the same line, 
both Kasparov and Karpov preferred here 6. ... O—O. 
The text-move, a great favourite with Karpov’s 
second Elizbar Ubilava, was recently tested in the 
Salov—Timoshchenko game (Soviet Championship 
Semifinal, Irkutsk, 1986), which went: 7. Qb3 Nc6 
8. Qxb7 Nb4 9. Bb5+ Kf8 10. Kd2 a6 11. Ba4 Nd3 
12. Bxc7 Qc8 13. Qxc8 Rxc8 14. Bad Nxf2 15. Rf1 
N6e4+ 16. Nxe4 Nxe4+ 17. Ke2 Nd6 18. Nf3, with 
advantage to White. With the thought that Karpov 
might be able to improve Black's play somewhere in 
this line, Kasparov declines the tacit invitation and 
selects the less aggressive, more solid continuation.—Ed. 


7. Ng1—e2 0—O 

8. Rai—c1 c7—c6 
9. Ne2—g3 Bf5—e6 
10. Bf1—d3 Rf8—e8 
11. Qd1—b3 OQd8—b6 
12. Ob3—c2 


Trading the Queens would rather favour Black, 
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whereas the retreat of the White Queen is hardly a 
loss of tempo, for after the possible Nc3—a4, also 
hampering c6—c5, the Black Queen would have to 
retreat, too.—Ed. 


le oan, Nb8—d7 
13. O—O g7—g6 
14. h2—h3 


At this point, as Grandmaster Sergei Makarychev 
suggests, the manoeuvre 14. Na4, followed by 15. Nc5, 
deserves consideration. The idea behind this man- 
oeuvre is to occupy, after the exchange on c5 and the 
recapture with the d-Pawn (d4xc5), the vital central 
square d4 with the other Knight. 


14... Be7—f8 

15. Ng3—e2 Ra8—c8 

16. Qc2—d2 Nf6—h5 

17. Bf4—h2 Nh5—g7 
“A more aggressive player would perhaps have 
chosen 17. ... f5 instead,’” comments Grandmaster 


Gufeld. ‘‘Karpov, however, does not want to be the 
first to reveal his plans.”’ 
18. g2—g4 OQb6—d8 


REE 
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19. f2—f3 Nd7—b6 
20. b2—b3 Bf8—a3 
21. Re1—c2 (No. 49) 

As Grandmaster Makarychev has put it, both 
armies are now ready to collide, but the General 
Headquarters have given the command to beat a 
retreat. Game drawn. 

The score in the match is +3—2=7 in favour of 
Kasparov. 


GAME THIRTEEN 


Gruenfeld Defence 
A. Karpov G. Kasparov 


The Queens were exchanged quite early in this 
encounter and, without entering a middlegame, the 
opponents continued their fight in a complex ending, 
in which White had a strong passed Pawn in the 
centre. 


1. d2—d4 Ng8—f6 
2. c2—c4 g7—g6 
3. Nb1—c3 d7—d5 
4. Ngi—f3 


According to Grandmaster Alexei Suetin, the line 
which the contenders are about to test has recently 
been perhaps the most popular and ambitious conti- 
nuation in the Gruenfeld. Here White proceeds to 
build a Pawn centre, while developing his King’s 
Knight to f3, rather than to e2, as in the so-called 
main variation. Garri Kasparov has consistently em- 
ployed this build-up with the White pieces: now he 
has to fight against one of his favourites. 
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Nc6 
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Oxa2 10. Rxc5 


Nd5xc3 
Bc4 Qal 12. Bxf7+ Kxf7 13. Qb3+ e6 


Bf8—g7 
Nf6xd5 
c7—c5 
c5xd4 


Nc6 10. d5 NeS 11. Nxe5 Bxed 12. 


Qxc1+ 15. Ke2) 15. Ng5+ 
0—0 


Kf8 16. O—O Qa6 17. Nxe6+, with a win, according 


Qad 9. Rb5 Oxc3+ 10. Bd2 Qa3 
to Grandmaster Nukhim Rashkovsky. 


11. Qc2, and Black dangerously lags in development, 
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or 8. ... 


8. Ral—b1 he 
The modern handling of this variation involves a 


gambit, where White offers one of his Q-side Pawns, 


5. c4xd5 
6. e2—e4 
7. b2xc3 


8... 
9. Bfl—e2 


Weaker is 9. ... 
Od2!, with an edge. 


Ul 


as in the Gaprindashvili~Khadilkar game (Lucerne, 


on a2 or c3. These Pawns, however, are poisoned, as 
9. d5 Bxc3+ 10. Bd2 Bxd2+ 11. Qxd2, with a strong 


can be seen from the following variations: 8. ... 


1982); yet another possibility is 9. ... 


O—O 11. 
14. Rxc8 Rxc8 (not 14. ... 


initiative; 
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10. c3xd4 Qd8—a5+ (No. 50) 
As Grandmaster Sergei Makarychev points out, 
analysts have for several years been looking for a con- 
tinuation that could lead to White’s advantage after 
11. Bd2 OQxa2 12. O—O b6 13. Qc1. This long search 
being in vain, the system with the White King’s 
Knight developed to f3 has become somewhat less 
attractive. 
11. Qd1—d2 Qa5xd2+ 
12. Bce1xd2 e7—e6 
The idea behind this move is to try to impede the 
advance d4—d5.— Ed. 


13. O—O b7—b6 
14. Rfi—d1 Bc8—b7 
15. d4—d5 


As long as there are some pieces left on the board 
this passed Pawn remains dangerous. Accordingly, 
White should avoid exchanging pieces.— Ed. 

Leer e6xd5 
16. e4xd5 ... (No. 51) 

16. ... Bxd5 is unplayable, because of 17. Bb4 

Rd8 18. Bc4, picking off the Black Bishop.— Ed. 


NGS cee Nb8—d7 
17. Bd2—b4 Rf8—c8 
18. Bb4—e7 


The plan initiated by the White Bishop’s invasion 
to e/ is perhaps too committing, for although the 
Bishop may assist in promoting the Queen’s Pawn it 
may just as well find itself out of play at its present 
post, unless other White pieces can come to its rescue, 
indicates Grandmaster Gufeld. The alternative 18. Nd4 
Nf6 19. d6, as occurred in the Lputyan- Tukmakov 
game (USSR Championship, 1984), gave White some 
advantage. 
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Therefore, the ex-World Champion's bold decision 
to place his dark-squared Bishop far beyond the 
frontier line has turned out to be rather unfortunate. 

18. ... Bg/—f6 
19. db—d6 - 

Having pondered over the situation for half an 
hour, the World Champion invites his rival to exchange 
the Bishops. Anatoly Karpov should immediately 
have withdrawn the Bishop to his camp; however, 
he decides to pursue the plan of supporting the 
Bishop with his centre Pawn. In other circumstances, 
such a Pawn could become extremely dangerous, but 
in the present situation the Black Knight on d7 ob- 
structs its further advance. 

19. ... Kg8—g7 
20. Rd1—e1 Ss 

Acknowledging the mistake he has just made, 
which is evidenced by his long meditation (Karpov 
took 48 minutes to play 20. Rd1—e1), the ex-Cham- 
pion starts regrouping his forces to better posts—and 
succeeds in attaining his object. 


20. ... Rc8—c5 
21. Be2—b5 Bb7—c6 
22. Bb5xc6 Re5xc6 
23. Rb1—d1 ... (No. 52) 


The game has reached a culmination. White is 
playing according to plan, however, the immediate 
23. g4 would be more exact, for Black would have no 
time to set up his defence on the K-side, points out 
Eduard Gufeld. For instance, 23. ... Bc3 24. Re3 6 
25. g5, or 23. ... h6 24. h4, with the same idea. 

OTe Bf6—c3 

The Black Bishop has attacked the White Rook, 

whereupon the Black Pawn has shut in the White 
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Bishop. At the same time, Black can set up a passed 


Pawn on the O-side. White’s game has become almost 


critical. 


*7—f6 


24. Re1l—e3 


g6—g5 


25. g2—g4 
26. h2—h4 
27. h4xg5 


h7—h6 


h6xg5 (No. 53) 


Many experts have considered here the possibility 
of 28. Rd5, followed by the sacrifice of the Knight 
for two Pawns. Although the first impression is that 


after, e. g., 28. Rd5 Rc4 29. Nxg5 fg 30. Rxg5+ the 


Black King is rather uncomfortably placed, the most 
likely outcome would be a draw by perpetual. At any 


rate, Anatoly Karpov, whose judgement of the situa- 
tion might well have been more sound, selects a 


different sequel.— Ed. 
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31. a2—a4 a/—ab 

32. f2—f4 Kg7—g6 

33. f4xg5 Kg6xg5 

The ex-World Champion has found an excellent 

defence by starting the assault with his Pawns on the 
K-side. As a consequence of Karpov’s successful 
operations, the Black Pawn that locks in the White 
Bishop at e7 has become weak. 


34. Re1—f1 Kg5—g6 
35. Rf1—f2 Rh8—c8 
36. Rd4—f4 Re2xf2 (No. 54) 


Garri Kasparov has made every effort to maintain 
his initiative. Yet his advantage has been growing 
smaller and smaller with each move. Neither the 
Black King’s fine footwork nor _ the_ intricate 
manoeuvres of the Black Rook are of any avail. So 
the World Champion offers a draw, which is accepted. 

The score in the match is +3—2=8 in favour of 
Kasparov. 








The Lope de Vega Theatre, where the match was played 





~ 


Opening ceremony of the World Championship 
Match in Seville, 1987. In the bottom right-hand 
corner—Florencio Campomanes, FIDE President 





Arbiters are always busy 








The Match is on! 





The rival kings 





In the press room 








Anatoly Karpov answers journalists’ questions 
at a press conference 


Autograph hunters in the streets of Seville. 
On the left of Anatoly Karpov—his wife Natasha 


Tennis is the basis of the ex-Champion’s physical training 








EL NUEVO INSTRUMENTO 
DESARROLLO ECONOMICO 


~ INSTITUTO DE FO, 


DE ANDA\ 8 





Garri Kasparov usually arrives first for a game 


Seville: chess fever 








White to play 








Seville, the capital of Andalusia 


GAME FOURTEEN 


Caro-Kann Defence 


G. Kasparov A. Karpov 

1. e2—e4 c7—c6 

2. d2—d4 d7—d5 

3. Nb1—d2 d5xe4 

4. Nd2xe4 Nb8—d7 

5. Ngi—f3 Ng8—f6 

6. Ne4xf6+ Nd7xf6 

7. c2—c3 Bc8—g4 

8. h2—h3 Bg4xf3 

9. Qd1xf3 Qd8—d5 (No. 55) 


While in the tenth encounter of this match the 
World Champion could have been surprised by the 
Caro-Kann, in the present game he was expected by 
everyone to be ready for this defence and, perhaps, 
even to come up with an innovation. 

The first eight moves were exactly the same as 
those in the tenth contest, but on the ninth move it 
was the ex-World Champion who was the first to 
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vary, and the appearance of the Black Queen in the 
centre of the board could only be interpreted as a 
tacit offer of a draw. 

At the same time, as Grandmaster Eduard Gufeld 
has pointed out, Black’s ninth move is an important 
theoretical innovation in this line, enabling him to 
equalize more easily than, for example, after 9. ... e6 
10. Bc4 Be7 11. O—O Nd5 12. Bd2, which would give 
White a slight edge. After the text-move, it would 
hardly be advantageous for White to exchange Queens 
on d5, because, after 10. Oxd5 cd Black’s Pawn 
configuration would be improved, making it possible 
for him to start Q-side activities by advancing his 
Pawns (e.g., b/—b5—b4), a well known strategic 
plan, commonly referred to as the “‘Pawn minority 
attack’. Accordingly, Kasparov only agrees to 
exchange at f3. 


10. Bf1—e2 e7—e6 

11. O—0 Bf8—d6 
12. Qf3—d3 Bd6—c7 
13. Be2—f3 Qd5—d7 


In Eduard Gufeld’s opinion, Black could at this 
moment show some activity by playing 13. ... Qd6. 
But Sergei Makarychev notes that White would play 
g2—g3 anyway because it is required by his plan, so 
it would be pointless to provoke this move by with- 
drawing the Black Queen to d6, where it is somewhat 


misplaced. 
14. Rf1i—d1 O—O 
15. c3—c4 Ra8—d8 


Eduard Gufeld suggests that, instead of the solid, 
cautious text-move, Black could again play more 
actively, undermining the White centre with 15. ... e5. 
Karpov appears to have rejected this continuation 
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after which 


f 


s possible reply 16. Bg5 
ed 17. Bxf6 gf 18. Be4 would lead to a very 


because of White’ 


16. ... 


sharp game, not suiting the ex-World Champion’s 


intentions. 


.. (No. 56) 
This prevents the undermining e6—e5, while after 


16. Qd3—b3 
16. Bg5 Bb6 17. d5! Black’ 


S$ position would only be 


in spite of his deteriorated Pawn 


Grandmaster Makarychev points out. 


slightly inferior 
structure, 


Qd7—e7 


TOs, es 


Bc7—b8 


17. g2—g3 


Rd8—d7 


18. Bc1—e3 


Rf8—d8 


19. Rd1—d2 
20. Rai—d1 


h7—h6 


... (No. 57) 


The World Champion offers a draw, which is 


21. a2—a3 
accepted. 


It seems that such an outcome suits both rivals. 
Indeed, Kasparov is leading in the match, his ultimate 
victory approaching with each draw. Karpov, on the 


other hand, has no reason as yet to start taking risks 


while playing for a win with the Black pieces. 
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The players have ten more games to go. As Grand- 
master Eduard Gufeld notes, Anatoly Karpov said in 
an interview to Spanish journalists: ‘‘Whereas five 
games were sufficient for Kasparov to turn the tables, 
| have twice as many to achieve the same object...’ 

The score in the match is +3—2=9 in favour of 
Kasparov. 


GAME FIFTEEN 
Gruenfeld Defence 


A. Karpov G. Kasparov 


In the fifteenth game, the most important part 
was played by the Pawns, both White and Black. 
Their operations—now in the centre, now on the 
flanks—repeatedly created new opportunities for the 
pieces, and this alternately led either to improving 
Karpov’s offensive or to strengthening Kasparov's 
defence. 

But when the Grandmasters were already in the 
shadow of time pressure, writes Sergei Makarychev, 
the game was suddenly simplified by massive ex- 
changes. Karpov still retained a small advantage, 
yet it was too small for him to hope for a full point. 


1. d2—d4 Ng8—f6 
2. c2—c4 g/—g6 
3. Nb1—c3 d7—d5 
4. Ng1—f3 Bf8—g7 
5. Qd1—b3 d5xc4 
6. Qb3xc4 O—O 

7. e2—e4 Nb8—a6 


Should Karpov have played 8. e5 here, both Black 
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Knights would have been out of play for a while. 
However, the ex-World Champion preferred the 
modest development of his King’s Bishop to e2. In 
reply, Kasparov immediately started undermin- 
ing the White centre with his Pawns. 


8. Bf1—e2 c7—c5 

9. d4—d5 e7—e6 

10. O—O e6xd5 

11. e4xd5 Bc8—f5 
12. Rf1—d1 ... (No. 58) 


This is a novelty. In the 19th encounter of last 
year’s re-match, Karpov played the more natural 
12. Bf4, and eventually won the game. According to 
Grandmaster Sergei Makarychev, the position that 
arises after 12. ... Re8 13. Rad1 Ne4 14. Nb5 Of6 
has frequently occurred in tournament practice since 
then; however, the theoreticians have so far failed to 
assess it unambiguously. 

T2e Rf8—e8 
13. d5—d6 h7—h6 

While Karpov was rapidly advancing his Queen’s 

Pawn—first to the fifth rank and then to the sixth— 
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Kasparov strived to retaliate by bringing his pieces to 
active, menacing posts. At the same time, the World 
Champion did not neglect to play with his Pawns. It 
was Kasparov’s subtle thirteenth move that may 
perhaps have surprised Karpov to some extent because, 
for the first time in this encounter, the ex-World 
Champion was suddenly deep in thought, taking 
almost half an hour to respond. One may suppose 
that Karpov was quite content with his game at this 
moment, and he was only looking for a way of 
increasing his pressure. 

After the natural 13. ... Ne4, indicates Sergei Ma- 
karychev, there could follow 14. d7! Re7 15. Nxe4 
Rxe4 16. Bg5!, with a clear advantage for White. 

14. h2—h3 Na6—b4 

Black is getting ready to counterplay on the Q-side 
with his Pawns. In the event of 15. Qxc5?, White 
would lose material after 15. ... Nc2 16. Rb1 Nd/7, 
followed by 17. ... Bxc3 and 18. ... Rxe2.—Ed. 


15. Bo1—f4 Nf6—d7 
16. Rd1—d2 a7—a6 
17. Qc4—b3 


The White Queen, which is vulnerable on its present 
post, starts retreating. Black threatens to play 17. ... 
b5 18. Ob3 Nce2 19. Rxc2 c4 20. O any Bxc2, winning 
the Exchange. 


dB rare b7—b5 
18. Qb3—d1 c5—c4 
19. a2—a4 


A culmination. White, points out Grandmaster 
Makarychev, has ceded his central position, but has 
created dangerous threats to the hostile Pawn chain 
on the O-side. 

19. ... Nd7—c5 
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20. a4xb5 Nb4—d3 (No. 59) 

Grandmaster Makarychev believes the text-move 
to be the most reliable continuation, assessing 20. ... 
Nb3, by which Black also wins the Exchange, as a less 
convincing line. Indeed, in the case of 20. ... Nb3 
21. Ra4 Nxd2, White has, according to Eduard 
Gufeld, sufficient compensation after both 22. Qxd2 
a5 23. Bxc4, and 22. Rxb4. 


21. Be2xd3 Nc5xd3 
22. Rd2xd3 a 
Black threatens not only 22. ... Nxf4, but also 


22. ... Nxb2. In the position that has now arisen, the 
activity of the White pieces is more important than 
his small material loss. White indicates Sergei Maka- 
rychev, is justifiably fighting for the initiative. 


22 ik c4xd3 
23. Nce3—d5 a6xb5 
24. Nd5—e7+ 


After 24. Rxa8 Oxa8 25. Nc7 QOc8 26. Nxe8 
Qxe8, White would win back the Exchange, but he 
would find himself in an inferior position. With his 
text-move, however Karpov can still hope to fight 


GG J 
La 





Grandmaster 


Makarychev evaluates the resulting position as follows: 
61 


Re8—a8 
Ra8—d8 
OQe4—e6 


last move, 
Bb2—f6 (No. 60) 


Od8xa8 
g6xf5 

Oa8—e4 
Bg7xb2 


Kg8—h7 
Oxf4, the Black Rook on e8 


would be en prise. The enterprising line beginning 
Kh2 Qb1, he would suddenly 


Ra8, however, forces White to retreat for the 
60 


time being, because, in the event of 29. Bed f4 
33. Qc5xf5+ - 

According to Sergei Makarychev the line starting 

with 33. Nxf5 does look tempting, but White may be 


25. Ralxa8 
26. Ne7xf5 
27. Qd1xd3 
28. Qd3xb5 
Extolling Kasparov’s 
29. Bf4—d2 
30. Ob5—c5 
31. Bd2—f4 
32. Nf3—h4 


24... 
“The White Bishop on f4 is indirectly protected, 


30. Bxg7 Rai+ 31. 


because, after 28. ... 
be lost.’ 


for a full point.—Ed. 
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in trouble if Black responds with 33. ... Rc8. 


i < Oe6xf5 

34. Nh4xf5 h6—h5 

35. g2—g4 h5xg4 

36. h3xg4 Kh7—g6 

37. Kg1—g2 Bf6—b2 

38. Nf5—e7+ Kg6—f6 

39. Ne7—c6 Rd8—d7 

40. Nc6—b8 Rd7—d8 

41. d6—d7 Kf6—e6 

42. Kg2—f3 Bb2—a3 (No. 61) 


Here the game was adjourned and Karpov sealed 
his 43rd move. Black now threatens 43. ... Bd6, and 
therefore 43. Bc7 is obligatory for White. But then he 
has no winning chances after 43. ... Rxd7 44. Nxd7 
Kxd7, followed by 45. ... Ke6 and 46. ... f5. It is 
easy to see that Black’s position is impenetrable. 
Accordingly, a draw was agreed without resuming 
play.—Ed. 

The score in the match is +3—2=10 in favour of 
Kasparov. 


GAME SIXTEEN 
English Opening 


G. Kasparov A. Karpov 


All the previous sixteenth games played in the 
World Championship Matches between these rivals 
turned out to be extremely hard-fought and thrilling. 
Curiously enough, Garri Kasparov had the advantage 
in all three of them, twice succeeding in pressing it 
home. Will the “tradition” be kept up in Seville?—Ed. 
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The sixteenth encounter, to use athletics termin- 
ology, is the last banked turn before the home 
straight. It is a hard, relentless fight right from the 
beginning, and with each move the players are being 
dragged closer and closer into the grip of time-pressure. 

1. c2—c4 ots 

The tenth, twelfth, and fourteenth games of the 
present match all turned out to be short uneventful 
interludes. And since it was Garri Kasparov who had 
the White pieces in these encounters and who was the 
initiator of the “peace talks’, both spectators and 
journalists were naturally unhappy with the World 
Champion’s unwillingness to fight—as he was told at 
a press conference after the fourteenth game. Some- 
what nettled, Garri Kasparov promised that ‘ blood 
will yet be shed’’. The World Champion keeps his 
word: he now returns to the English Opening, which 
betokens a sharp struggle.—Ed. 


5 ene e7—e5 
2. Nb1—c3 Ng8—f6 
3. Ng1—f3 Nb8—c6 
4. g2—g3 Bf8—b4 
5. Bf1—g2 O—O 

6. O—O Rf8—e8 
7. d2—d3 : 


While Grandmaster Makarychev is of the opinion 
that 7. Nd5 gives White a slight edge, Grandmaster 
Gufeld thinks that it gives White nothing, e. g., 7. ... 
Nxd5 8. cd Nd4 9. Ne1 c6 10. e3-Nb5 11. d3 Nc7 
12. Nce2 Bf8 13. de de, with equality. 

anes Bb4xc3 

The rather passive 7. ... d6 is less acceptable, 
because of 8. Nd5 Nxd5 9. cd Nd4 10. Nxd4 ed 
11. e4, with good prospects for White (Gufeld). 
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e5—e4 


8. b2xc3 
The best, though forced, move. Otherwise, White 


would effectively continue 9. e2—e4, gaining the 


advantage. 


h7—h6 


9. Nf3—d4 
10. d3xe4 


.. (No. 62) 


As all commentators have pointed out, this is an 


Kasparov's out- 


after which White’s Pawn 


structure is considerably weakened, is both ambitious 


important theoretical innovation. 


wardly 


move, 


“ugly” 


, Who has the 


because White 
Bishop-pair, should strive to open up the game. 


s 


and crucial for this line 


Nf6xe4 


d7—d5 


12. c4xd5 se 
Kasparov took a lot of time on this move. The 


variations he had to assess are indeed numerous and 
intricate, for instance, 12. Nb5 Bf5! 13. cd Nxg3 


14.e4 Nxf1 15. ef, or 15. de be 16. Nd4 Bxe4 
17. Bxe4 Qh4 18. Bg2 Rei 19. Bxf1 Qg4+, or 18. £3 


Nxh2 19. Qxh2 Qe1+ 20. Kg2 Qxc3 and, according 
to Eduard Gufeld, Black has excellent counter-chances 
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everywhere. However, as Sergei Makarychev has 
pointed out, White now has at his disposal a quieter 
alternative: 12. Rd1 Nxd4 13. Rxd4 Of6! 14. Be3 c5! 
(otherwise White would gain the advantage) 15. Bxe4! 
(bad is 15. Rxd5 because of 15. ... Nxc3, threatening 
... Nxe2+ and OQxa1) 15. ... de (worse is 15... cd 16. 
Bxd4 Qe7 17. Bxd5 Oxe2? 18. Qg6!) 16. Rxe4 Bf5, 
though White’s extra Pawn does not give him any 
serious winning chances. 
(ae Qd8xd5 (No. 63) 

This position seems to have been studied quite 
well by Anatoly Karpov in his pre-match preparations, 
for he spent only nine minutes on these first twelve 
moves, whereas Kasparov spent five times as long. 
The vis-a-vis of the Black Queen and the White Bi- 
shop on the long light diagonal is, of course, far 
from pleasant. However, the ex-World Champion 
evaluated the consequences very carefully, says 
Eduard Gufeld. 

13. e2—e3 ah 

The X-raying 13. Rd1 is no longer playable here, 
in view of 13. ... Bf5! 14. Nxf5 Oxf5, with the threats 
of 15. ... Qxf2+ and 15. ... Nxg3, points out Grand- 
master Gufeld. 

oes Nc6—a5 

By this precise manoeuvre, primarily aimed at 
seizing possession of the important square c4 and 
blockading the White Pawn onc3, Black also prepares 
the advance of his Pawn to c5 to drive away the 
White Knight from the centre.—Ed. 

An interesting alternative is 13. ... Nxd4 14. cd c6 
15. Rd1 Bf5 16. f38 Nxg3 17. e4 Nxe4, with full 
compensation for the sacrificed piece—according to 
Sergei Makarychev. 
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-d6 


Ne4- 


14. f2—f3 
15. e3—e4 


Qd5—c5 


Nd6—c4 


16. Bc1—e3 
It would seem that after 16. ... 
Knights would be more actively placed than in the 


Nac4 the Black 


at the moment, however, it is more 


important for Black to ensure a safe retreat for his 


f 


actual game; 


Queen, which is to be transferred to a better post.— 


Ed. 


OQc5—e7 
Bc8 


17. Be3—f2 


18. Ral—d1 


19. f3—f4 
Leaving the opening subtleties behind, the players 


have switched to positional manoeuvring. Kasparov 


Ra8—d8 (No. 64) 


has gathered a group of pieces and pawns on the K- 


side, hoping for an attack there, in which his two 


is closely watching the manoeuvres of the White 
pieces, but keeps his own forces rather close to his 


powerful Bishops, assisted by Pawns will be playing 
goal, to use the soccer term. 


the leading part. Karpov, who lacks a Pawn-centre, 


By the twentieth move the preparation for the 
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coming battle has been completed, and the World 
Champion has resolutely pushed his most important, 
King’s, Pawn across the frontier fine. 
20. e4—e5 
After this move Black tieeaeus in stopping the 
further advance of the White Pawns by setting up a 
blockade on the light squares, but it seems that 
Kasparov has already decided on the variation involv- 
ing the Pawn sacrifice that he starts carrying out with 
his 24th move.—Ed. 


20. ... Bd7—g4 

21. Nd4—f5 Qe7—e6 

22. Rd1xd8 Re8xd8 

23. Nf5—d4 Qe6—c8 (No. 65) 
24. f4—f5 


The commentators who gave this move a “’?” seem 
to be justified in their assessment by the further 
development of events in the game. Instead of the 
text-move, White could maintain the tension by 
24. Be4.—Ed. 

24. ... c/7—cb 
25. Qc2—e4 c5xd4 

At this juncture, 25. ... h5 also comes into consid- 
eration. White’s idea could be justified, however, 
after 25. ... Nd2 26. Qxg4 Nxf1 27. e6 cd 28. f6 g6 
29. ef+ Kxf7 30. Bd5+, White winning in a matter of 
a few moves, indicates Eduard Gufeld. 

26. Qe4xg4 Nc4xe5 
27. Qg4—e2 . 

While the time on his clock was running out, the 
World Champion, having spent ten minutes out of the 
twenty he had, committed, in close succession, two 
errors: first, he should have withdrawn his Queen to 
e4 rather than e2. Grandmaster Gufeld is, however, 
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of the opinion that 27. Qe4 is strongly met by 27. ... 
Nec4. 


Oe nen Ne5—c6 
28. c3xd4 Nc6xd4 
29. Bf2xd4 


And here is the second mistake: White trades away 
his powerful Bishop. 
29. ... Rd8xd4 
30. f5—f6 Qc8—e6 (No. 66) 
This is hardly the position Kasparov strived to 
reach when sacrificing the Pawn on his 24th move. 
White’s attack has come to nothing after Black’s 
quite obvious replies, and the World Champion alone 
can explain which of them he failed to foresee. The 
second part of the game is played by both players 
under severe time-pressure. 
31. Qe2—b2 oe 
The commentators expressed the opinion that 
White’s best drawing chance was to enter the end- 
game a Pawn behind. Anatoly Karpov agreed with 
this assessment at the press conference after the 
game. Grandmaster Makarychev illustrates this idea as 
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follows: 31. Qxe6 fe 32. Re1 Rd6 33. Rxe6! Rxe6 
34. Bd5 gf 35. Bxe6+, and White can still hope to 
save the day. 

i 1 eee Qe6—e3+ 

32. Kgi—h1 b7—b6 

Having wrested the initiative, Karpov plays very 

precisely, his supercool thirty second move especially 
deserving admiration. 


33. f6xg7 Nab5—c4 
34. Ob2—c2 Kg8xg7/ 
35. Bg2—d5 Nc4—d6 
36. Oc2—b2 Qe3—e5 
37. Bdd5—b3 a7—a5d 
38. Qb2—f2 f7—f5 
39. Of2—b2 b6—b5 


Having found himself in a lost position, the World 
Champion attempted to confuse his opponent by the 
shuttling moves of the White Queen on the second 
rank, but Karpov unperturbedly parried all his 
threats. Meanwhile, the Black Pawns relentlessly 
advanced... 

40. a2—a3 Kg7—g6 (No. 67) 

Here the game was adjourned. White’s position can 
hardly be saved, but there are still subtle practical 
chances left. Kasparov, however, decides to resign 
without resumption—to the astonishment of many 
commentators. The World Champion seems to trust 
the analytical potential of Karpov’s team and, rather 
than prolong his agony, he tenders his resignation.— 
Ed. 

The score of the match is now even: +3—3=10. 
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GAME SEVENTEEN 
King’s Indian Defence 
A. Karpov G. Kasparov 


The King’s Indian has always been the World 
Champion’s principal defensive weapon. Yet it is the 
first time that he adopts this extremely complicated 
opening against Karpov. It seems that psychologically 
the surprise fully justified itself because, in order that 
the hard-won equilibrium in the match be retained, 
the ex-World Champion selects perhaps the most solid 
line, which has been repeatedly tried and tested in 
master play and which has been thoroughly analyzed 
by chess theorists. 


1. Ng1—f3 Ng8—f6 
2. c2—c4 g/7—g6 
3. Nb1—c3 Bf8—g7 


Because of the rather unconventional order of 
moves chosen by Karpov, the World Champion has 
now to reckon with the possibility of entering a 
slightly inferior ending arising after 3. ...d54.cd Nxd5 
5. e4 Nxc3 6. dc Qxd1 7. Kxd1+, where the White 
King finds an active post on c2.—Ed. 


4. e2—e4 d7—d6 
5. d2—d4 O—O 
6. Bf1—e2 e7—e5 


As every exponent of the King’s Indian knows, 
Black’s sixth move is not an offer of a Pawn: after 
7. de de 8. Qxd8 Rxd8 9. Nxe5 Nxe4, Black’s end- 
game prospects would be excellent.—Ed. 

7. 0—O Nb8—c6 
8. d4—d5 
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The most consistent continuation. Setting up the 


, White drives away the 


Black Knight and prepares for a Q-side expansion.— 


Ed. 


Pawn wedge in the centre 


Nc6—e7 


introduced by Taimanov. 


The idea behind the White Knight's retreat is to 


9. Nf3—d2 
The most popular move, 


bolster up a Q-side offensive (b2—04 and c4—c5) by 


bringing the Knight to b3 or c4.—Ed. 


a5 


a/— 


2 ere 


c7—c5 (No. 68) 


10. b2—b3 
In this variation, White firmly closes all the central 


lines and, as has already been mentioned, strives to 
launch a Q-side attack. Needless to say, the World 
Champion foresaw this possible development of the 


game and, with the two strong moves by his Pawns, 
for a while stopped White’s Q-side offensive and 


started his own activities on the K-side. 


Nf6—e8 
f7—f5 


11. a2 -a3 


12. Ral—b1 
13. b3—b4 
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14. a3xb4 b7—b6 


15. Qd1—b3 Ne8—f6 
16. Be2—d3 Bg7—h6 
17. Rb1—b2 Ra8—al 


As a result of the preventive measures taken by the 
World Champion (a7—a5 in conjunction with c7—c5), 
White had to lose a valuable tempo to carry out the 
thematic advance of his b-Pawn to b4, Black also 
having the open a-file for his Rook. But what should 
he do now? Kasparov takes 43 minutes to decide on 
the following penetration by his Rook, aimed at ham- 
pering White’s manoeuvres in his own camp and also 
at exchanging, if possible, the invader and the King’s 
Bishop for their counterparts. According to Mikhail 
Tal, after 17. ... f4 White would have nothing better 
than to take a draw by 18. be be 19. Qb6 Qd7 
20. Qb5 Qd8 21. Qb6. However, White's last move 
indicates his intention to contend for a-file.—Ed. 

18. Ob3—c2 Bh6—f4 

Black’s Rook on a1 and Bishop on h6 are un- 
protected, the retreat of the White Queen to c2 
having prepared a double attack on them by 19. Nb3. 
Accordingly, Black transfers his Bishop to the pro- 
tected square, taking advantage of the fact that an 
attempt by White to drive away the Bishop by g2—g3 
would dangerously weaken his K-side position. Then, 
as Eduard Gufeld points out, there might follow 
19. ... Bh6 20. be be 21. Nb3 Bxcl1 22. Rxc1 Rxcl1 
23. Qxc1 f4, whereupon 24. gf would be bad in view 
of 24. ... Nh5 with a strong attack. 

19. Nd2—f3 ... (No. 69) 

This is, perhaps, the key moment in the game. 
The World Champion could now have attempted to 
mount his K-side offensive by pushing his Pawns. 
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This, however, would free White’s hands to increase 
the pressure on the other wing. Kasparov therefore 
decides not to take chances, and, having caused a long 
series of exchanges, steers the game into a roughly 
even ending. 


19. ... f5xe4 
20. Nc3xe4 Nf6xe4 
21. Bd3xe4 Ralxc1 
22. Rf1xct Bf4xct 
23. Oc2xc1 Ne7—f5 
24. Qc1—g5 


Only by exchanging Queens, indicates Grandmaster 
Makarychev, can White hope to get the advantage. 
Otherwise, Black’s K-side initiative could become 
quite menacing. 


24. ... Nf5—d4 
25. Qg5xd8 Nd4xf3+ 
26. Be4xf3 Rf8xd8 
27. b4xc5 b6xc5 
28. Rb2—b8 Rd8—f8 
29. Rb8—b6 Rft8—f6 
30. Rb6—b8 Rf6—f8 
31. Rb8—b6 Rf8—f6 
32. Bf3—e4 Bc8—f5 
33. Be4xf5 Rf6xf5 


In the event of 34. Rxd6 Rf4, followed by ... 
Rxc4, Black, threatening to mate on the back row, 
would gain a tempo and can easily draw, according 
to Sergei Makarychev. 

34. g2—g3 Rf5—f6 

But this is a ‘technical’ innacuracy, believes 
Eduard Gufeld. The consistent 34. ... Rf3 would have 
led to a simple draw. As it is, White now gains a small 
but clear advantage. 
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.. (No. 70) 


Here the game was adjourned, the World Cham- 
pion having sealed his 42nd move. Black’s position 


looks impenetrable 


Kg8—g7 
Kg7—g8 
g6—g5 
h6xg5 
Kg8—g/7 
Kg7—h7 


h7—h6 
and his counterplay against the 


a 


36. Kgi—g2 
37. f2—f3 
38. Kg2—f2 
39. h4xg5 
40. Kf2—e3 
41. Rb6—b8 
42. Rb8—d8 
70 


35. h2—h4 
The World Champion was 15 minutes later for the 


White Pawn on f3 prompted most commentators to 
bring in the verdict of an easy draw. The position, 
adjournment session, explaining this by the late dis- 


however, has turned out more tricky than its appear- 


ance would suggest. 
covery of an unpleasant possibility at White's disposal. 


What was that possibility discussed in the post- 
mortem analysis? Grandmaster Makarychev suggests 


that White can still hope to fight for a win after 
43. Rd7+ Kg6 44. g4, whereupon the White King 
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goes down to the second rank and marches, via b3— 
a4—b5—c6, to the base of the Black’s Pawn chain. 
Even though Black captures the Pawn on f3 with 
check, he is far from secure in the resulting position. 

Karpov, however, remarked during the post- 
mortem that the adjourned position would be drawn 
anyway. And surely Karpov should know! 


42.... Kh7—g7 
43. Rd8—a8 Kg7—f7 
44, Ke3—e4 Kf7—g7 
45. Ra8—a7+ Kg7—g6 
46. Ra7—e7 g5—g4 (No. 71) 


The only move, believes Sergei Makarychev—after 
46. ... Kh6 47. Re6 Kg7 48. Rxf6 Kxf6 49. g4 Kg6 
50. Kd3 Kf6 51. Kc3 e4 52. fe Ke5 53. Kb3, the 
White d-Pawn and the Black c-Pawn would queen 
simultaneously, but the resulting Queen and Pawn 
ending would be either a draw or a win for White. 
After the text-move, the game will inevitably be 
drawn, and the opponents accept this outcome. 

The score remains even: +3—3=11. 


GAME EIGHTEEN 


Queen’s Gambit Declined 
G. Kasparov A. Karpov 


The match has now entered its decisive phase and 
any error of judgement may prove fatal. This accounts 
for the ex-World Champion’s choice of the classical 
defence in a popular line of the Queen’s Gambit 
Declined, indicating that he is ready to tolerate a 
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slightly inferior position for a long time rather than 
take arisk. The Worid Champion is equally unwilling to 
take drastic measures, preferring to have a small edge 
but without the slightest risk of losing the game. 

The Tartakower—Makagonov—Bondarevsky Varia- 
tion, adopted in the present encounter, was quite 
often seen in the World Championship matches of 
1984 and 1985. All those games were drawn. Will 
the present one be an exception?—Ed. 


1. c2—c4 e7—e6 
2. Nb1—c3 d7—-d5 
3. d2—d4 Bf8—e7 


A refinement, attributed to Tigran Petrosyan, by 
which Black restricts White’s options, e. g. depriving 
him of the ability to develop his King’s Knight to e2. 


4. Ng1—f3 Ng8—f6 
5. Bcl1—g5 h7—h6 
6. Bg5—h4 


The alternative is 6. Bxf6, dihich has also occurred 
more than once in the previous encounters between 
Karpov and Kasparov.—Ed. 


6. ... O—O 

7. e2—e3 b7—-b6 
8. Bf1—e2 Bc8—b7 
9. Bh4xf6 


Paradox number one: White ieeee a tempo to trade 
his Bishop for the Black Knight. Actually, White's 
decision is quite lugical, for Black has now shown his 
intention of undermining the White centre by ... c7— 
c5 (a bid for greater freedom); he has also placed his 
Bishop on b7, where it will be a target for the White 
pieces. White’s further operations, initiated by the 
exchange on f6, are aimed at exploiting this change 
in the situation.—Ed., 


Rf8—c8 (No. 72) 


Karpov pondered over his sixteenth move for 


about fifty minutes. Instead of supporting his centre 
Ra8—b8 


Be7xf6 
e6xd5 
c7—cb 
b6xc5 
Bb7—c6 
Nb8—d7 
Qd8—c7 


13. Ral—b1 
16. Qd1—d3 


14. O—O 


15. Be2—b5 Pe 
Paradox number two: White offers to exchange his 


good Bishop for Black’s bad one. Yet the inconsistency 


10. c4xd5 
11. b2—b4 
12. b4xc5 
17. Rf1—c1 


is only superficial, because the idea behind this ma- 
15. ... 


noeuvre is to eliminate one of the defenders of 


Black's main weakness—his Pawn on d5.—Ed. 
found a more interesting application for this heavy 


piece—placing it on the file that would inevitably be 


occurred in the 8th game of their 1985 match), he 
opened. And so it happened in a few moves. 


Pawn (on d5) with the Rook from the rear (as 
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18. h2—-h3 g/—g6 


19. Bb5xc6 Rb&xb!1 
20. Qd3xb1 Qc7xc6 
21. d4xc5 Oc6xc5 
22. Nc3d—e2 Oc5—f8 
23. h3—h4 


Kasparov stumbles, throwing away his winning 
chances. At the press conference after the game the 
World Champion expressed the opinion that 23. Nf4 
would have retained his advantage. Indeed, after 
23.... Rxc1+ 24. Qxc1 Qd6 25. Qc8+, followed by 
26. Qb7 with a double attack on the Black Pawns 
“a"’ and “d", or 23. ... Nb6 (which seems more 
natural) 24. Rd1 Oc5 25. Qb3, increasing the pressure 
on the Black d-Pawn, Black obviously has the worst 


of it.—Ed. 
23. 2%: Nd7—e5 
24. Nf3xe5 Bf6xeb 
25. Rce1—d1 ... (No. 73) 


At first glance it seems that the weakness of the 
Black Pawn on d5d and the possibility of undermining 
Black's K-side Pawn structure may give White a 
definite advantage. However, Anatoly Karpov carries 
out a fairly simple manoeuvre at this point, forcing 
a drawable Rook-and-Pawn ending, says Sergei Maka- 


rychev. 

29. bi Of8—c5 

26. h4—h5 Qc5—c2 

27. Qb1xc2 Rc8xc2 

28. Rd1xd5 Rc2xe2 

29. Rd5xe5 Re2xa2 

30. h5xg6 *7xg6 

31. Re5—e7 a7—a5d (No. 74) 


Moves 26—31 followed in a rapid succession, and 
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Rb 1+, 


g4 37. Rxh5 Re2 


h6—h5 
a4—a3 
g6—g5 
g5—g4+ 


Black King from coming 
ab—a4 


into play. However, the quick advance of the Black’s 
a-Pawn has “‘tied up’ the White Rook. At the same 
time, the Black Rook has succeeded in taking an 


32. Re7—a7 
33. g2—g3 
36. Kg2—f3 


35. e3—e4 
Eduard Gufeld believes that Black’s last move is 


the most precise method of drawing. Now, after 


36. Ra5 there would follow 36. ... 


White has a slight edge because his Rook on the 
34. Kg1—g2 


attack is fully counterbalanced by that of the defence. 
38. Rab a2, drawing, because White cannot improve 
his position: e. g., 39. Kf1 Rb2, threatening ... 


Pawns. It has thus become clear that the force of the 
and the Black a-Pawn queens. 


a Rook-and-Pawn ending has arisen automatically. 
active post. And when Kasparov finds a narrow path 
for his King to go to the centre, Karpov sets up a 
dependable barrier with some beautiful moves by his 


seventh rank prevents the 
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37. Kf3—e3 Ra2—al1 


38. Ke3—f4 Ra1—f1 
39. Kf4—g5 Rf 1xf2 
40. Kg5xh5 Rf2—e2 (No. 75) 


Game drawn. After 41. Kg6 Kf8 42. Kf6 Rf2+ 
White can make no headway. 
The score is +3—3=12. 


GAME NINETEEN 


Queen’s Gambit Declined 


A. Karpov G. Kasparov 

In the interview for Spanish television given right 
after the eighteenth game, Garri Kasparov, who 
seemed to be eager to forestall any interpretation by 
journalists of the events in that game, said that he had 
the advantage all along, but could not yet pinpoint 
the moment when he had let it slip. The World Cham- 
pion added that, whatever impression they might 
have, he had not been playing for a draw. 

In the present encounter, the Tartakower—Maka- 
gonov-Bondarevsky Variation, which has been exten- 
sively analyzed and repeatedly tested by both players, 
has again made its appearance. Positions arising from 
this classical opening are often drawish, though a 
draw is far from easy for Black to reach. So caution 
rules supreme! 


1. Ngi—f3 d7—d5 
2. d2—d4 Ng8—f6 
3. c2—c4 e7—e6 
4. Nb1—c3 Bf8—e7 
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b6xc5 (No. 76) 


The diagrammed position is well known to both 


Nb8 —d7 
players—indeed, it occurred in the previous game. The 


h7—h6 
b7—b6 
Bc8—b7 
Be7xf6 
e6xd5 
c7—c5 


c5xd4 
Black would be unable to 


—g5 
6. e2—e3 
7. Bg5—h4 
8. Bfl1—e2 
9. Bh4xf6 
10. c4xd5 
11. O—O 
12. b2—b4 
13. b4xc5 
14. Qd1—b3 
Forced. Otherwise, 
76 


5. Bcl 
Sergei Makarychev, justly remarks, however, that 


only difference is that it is now Karpov who has the 
White’s fourteenth move, though never mentioned 


White pieces. In order to avoid further repetition, the 
ex-World Champion comes up with a theoretical 
innovation: he attacks the Black Bishop with his 
by textbooks, can only formally be regarded as a 
novelty. Still, White gains an edge, as he should. 


Queen rather than the Rook. 
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defend his Pawns on c5 and d5. 
15. Nf3xd4 Bf6xd4 

Eduard Gufeld is astonished that Kasparov has 
given up his Bishop-pair so easily, suggesting 15. ... 
Nc5d as leading to an “incredibly complicated struggle, 
as is so dear to Kasparov's heart’. It is hard to agree 
with this assessment, because after 16. Qb4 Black’s 
insufficiently protected pieces would give White a 
clear edge; for example, 16. ... Rc8 17. Bg4, or 
16. ... Be7 17. Nf5 Rc8 18. Ret, or 16. ... Qb6 
17. Qa3, threatening 18. Rb1. 

16. e3xd4 Nd7—b6 

The World Champion finds an interesting plan of 
defence: having liquidated the central tension, he 
now uses his Knight to mask the file controlled by 
the White Queen, thus parrying White’s immediate 
threat. 

17. a2—a4 ia 

The White QR Pawn advances to show that Black’s 
minor pieces are rather awkwardly placed on the 
b-file. 

VTi Ra8—b8 
18. a4—a5 Nb6—c4 (No. 77) 

At this critical moment, Kasparov takes an 
ingenious decision: by the beautiful move of his 
Knight he offers his centre Pawn, the acceptance of 
which opens the long diagonal for his Bishop. 

After 18. ... Na8, White could attempt to press 
his small yet enduring advantage in various ways, 
points out Sergei Makarychev. 

19. Be2xc4 d5xc4 
20. Ob3xc4 Qd8—d6 

The World Champion took 25 minutes to play 

this move. According to Grandmaster Makarychev, 
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in the event of 20. ... Qg5 21. d5 Rfc8 22. Qd4, 
White’s central position would be quite strong. As it 
is, Black has a double threat of 21. ... Ba6 and 21. ... 
Rfc8, followed by 22. ... Qc6 with an attack on both 
g2 and c3. Grandmaster Gufeld adds that the sequel 
21. a6 Rbc8 22. Qd3 Bxa6 23. Rxa6 Rxc3 cannot 
give White more than equality and suggests that 
21. Rfc1 would lead to a difficult position for Black. 
21. Qc4—c5 vs 

Sensing that Black’s middlegame initiative may 
become quite dangerous, Karpov offers to trade 
Queens, thereby steering the game into an ending, 
where he hopes to exploit his extra Pawn. This 
material advantage, however, is purely symbolic, 
because the Black Bishop is evidently stronger here 
than the White Knight. 


Ad OQd6xc5 
22. d4xc5 Rb8—c8 
23. ab—a6 Bb7—a8 
24. Nc3—b5 Rc8xc5 
25. Nb5xa7 Ba8—e4 (No. 78) 


An exceptionally fine manoeuvre and, perhaps, 
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the only saving possibility, points out Eduard Gufeld: 
the obvious 25. ... Bxg2 would give White, after the 
forced 26. Kxg2 Ra8 27. Rfb1 Rxa7 28. Rb7 Ra8& 
29. a7 Rcc8 30. Rab1 Rf8 (White threatens Rb8, 
Rxc8, and Rb8, etc.) 31. Re7, the decisive advantage. 
In Sergei Makarychev’s opinion, 26. Rfc1 Rxcl 
27. Rxel1 (threatening 28. Rc8) 27. ... Bh3 28. Nb5 
Ra8 29. Ral would also be quite strong, but he fails 
to point out the defensive alternative 26. ... Rg5, the 
consequences of which are not so clear. Makarychev 
also suggests a very Curious alternative 25. ... Rb8 
26. Rfbi (Black threatens ... Rc7) 26. ... Rxbl1 
27. Rxb1 Rad 28. h4 Rxa6 29. Rb8+ Kh7 30. Rxa8, 
and although White ts a piece ahead, he cannot win in 
this position, because the march of the White King 
to the Q-side would result in the loss by White of all 
his Pawns on the other wing. 


26. f2—f3 Rf8—a8 
27. f3xe4 Ra8xa7 
28. Ral—a4 Rce5—c6 
29. Rfl—al Kg8—f8 
30. Kg1—f2 Kf8—e7 
31. Kf2—e3 Ke7—e6 


Black has succeeded in erecting a kind of fortress 
which can hardly be destroyed if all four Rooks are 
kept on the board. Agreeing with the above assess- 
ment, former World Champion Vasili Smyslov, 
however, remarked that he would not mind having 
the White pieces in this position “for one evening 
only’, thus suggesting that Black’s defensive task was 
by no means easy. The famous endgame expert 
Grandmaster Yuri Averbakh also believes that a draw 
is a logical outcome in this position. 

32. Ra4—a5 Rc6—d6 


Rd6—c6 


33. Ral—a2 


Rc6—d6 


34. h2—h4 


Rd6—b6 


35, Ke3—f4 


36. Ra2—a3 
Seeing that he cannot make any headway, Anatoly 


Karpov now decides to play a series of uncommitting 


moves to adjourn the game and to look for some 


hidden possibility at leisure during the adjournment 
analysis. This method, however, has the significant 


disadvantage that his rival is granted the same oppor- 
tunity of closely investigating the adjourned posi- 


tion.—Ed. 


Rb6—c6 


36. ... 


Ke6—f6 


37. RaS—e5+ 


Kf6—e6 


38. Re5—f5+ 
39. Rf5—a5 


Rc6—b6 


Ke6—f6 (No. 79) 


Here the game was adjourned, and the ex-World 
Champion sealed his 41st move. Most commentators 
believed that a draw was inevitable, some (among 


40. Rab—e5+ 


them Grandmaster Makarychev) thought that by 


attacking and capturing Black’s Pawn on g7 White 
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may hope to get winning chances. 


41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
Upon resumption of play 


Re5—a5 
Ra3—al 
Rab—e5+ 
Re5—f5+ 
Rf5—e5+ 
Re5—a5 
Ral—a2 
g2—g4 


Kf6—e6 
Rb6—c6 
Ke6—f6 
Kf6—e6 
Ke6—f6 
Kf6—e6 
Rc6—b6 


Karpov first makes 


several non-committal moves, as if he wished to lull 
his opponent’s vigilance. Then he starts carrying out 
the plan found by his team in the interval.—Ed. 


48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 


h4—h5 
Ra2—b2 
Rb2—b6+ 
Rabdxa7 
Ra/xg/ 
Kf4—e3 
Ke3—f3 
Kf3—e2 
Ke2—e3 
Rg7—e/7+ 
Re7—h7 
Rh7—e7+ 
Re7—e6+ 
Ke3xf4 


*7—f6 
Rb6—c6 
Rc6xa6 
Ra6xb6 
Rb6—b1 
Ro1—f1+ 
Rf1—e1+ 
Re1—f1+ 
Rf1—f4 
Ke6—e5 
Ke5—d6 
Kd6—e5 
Ke5—d6 
Kd6xe6 
Ke6—e7 (No. 80) 


Game drawn. To 63. Kf5 Black will answer 63. ... 
Kf7 getting the opposition, and 63. e5 would be 


followed by 63. ... 


Ke6 with the same idea. The 


World Champion played very rapidly in the adjourn- 
ment session, and it was obvious that the diagrammed 
position was familiar to him from his adjournment 


analysis. After the game Kasparov remarked, in 
reference to the variation actually played in the 
adjournment session: ‘I considered the exchange of 
all the Pawns on the K-side as the most dangerous 
plan at White’s disposal. In that case, Black would 
have to time his moves very exactly to draw, whereas 
in other lines it would be simpler to attain this 
object. Karpov, on the other hand, thought it un- 
necessary for Black to move his f-Pawn. Here we 
differed...” 
The score is now +3—3=13. 


GAME TWENTY 


Queen’s Gambit Declined 
G. Kasparov A. Karpov 


In the previous two games, the Tartakower—Maka- 
gonov-Bondarevsky Variation once again proved its 
refractoriness, White being unable to make any effec- 
tual use of Black’s only weakness, his isolated centre 
Pawn. After the initial moves of the present en- 
counter, everyone expected the dispute over the 
Variation to be continued. On his fifth move, how- 
ever, Garri Kasparov suddenly varies and thus avoids 
the “refractory”’ opening.—Ed. 

In the twentieth game of the match, the Wortd 
Champion has the initiative almost till the end, and 
only Karpov’s very precise defensive play enables 
him to save the day. 

1. c2—c4 e7—e6 
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d7—d5 
Bf8—e7 


2. Nb1—c3 
3. d2—d4 


Ng8—f6 
—c5 


because 5. Bg5 may be 
c7 


, White should execute his 


h6. 


5. Qd1—c2 ie 
This rare side line, advocated by Vereslav Eingorn, 


may well become fashionable now. As Grandmaster 


4. Ng1—f3 
6. Bct 
One of the many answers Black has at his disposal, 


plan in exactly this order, 
5. ... 


Makarychev pointed out 


followed by 5. ... 


Na6 being a good alternative. According to 


Sergei Makarychev, the text-move is the main con- 
tinuation in this line, while after 6. ... 


6. ... 


h6 Black has 


d5xc4 
OQd8—a5 


8. e2—e4 
9. e4—e5 


to reckon with 7. Bxf6 Bxf6 8. e4, giving White an 
7. d4xc5 


active game. 


Nf6—d5 
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Strangely enough, this obvious recapture is a 
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10. Bf1xc4 





theoretical innovation, writes Sergei Makarychev. 
The sequel 10. Bxe7 Nxe7 only leads to equality, 
as all the handbooks state. 

10.2% Nd5xc3 

11. O—O fad 

This elegant move reveals Kasparov’s idea. The 

piece sacrifice is, of course, only sham: after 11. ... 
Nd5 there would follow 12. Bxd5 Bxg5 13. Nxg5, 
and Black would have no time to recapture the White 
Bishop on d5 because of the threat of mate on h7, 
points out Eduard Gufeld. 


1 a eee Qa5xc5 
12. Qc2xc3 Nb8—c6 
13. Bg5xe7 Qc5xe7 
14. a2—a3 


An interesting, yet disputable plan, thinks Sergei 
Makarychev. Many experts are of the opinion that 
doubling the Rooks on the d-file (Rd1—d6 and Rd1) 
would offer White better prospects 


14 oc Bc8—d7 
15. Rat—cl Rf8—d8 
16. b2—b4 a/—a6 


A moot point. According to Makarychev, the text- 
move is too slow, Black should have played the 
vigorous 16. ... b5 instead. Now Black may answer 
17. Bxb5 with 17. ... Nxb4 18. Bxd7 Nd5. Should the 
White Bishop retreat, however, Black has the strong 


follow-up ... a7—a5 and, after a Q-side unloading, 
Black would have no problems. 

17. Qe3—e3 Bd7—e8 

18. Bc4—d3 .. (No. 82) 


After the White Pawn advanced to the fifth rank, 
it became clear that Black should seek some defence 
against the mounting assault of the White pieces, 
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which were threatening the castled position of the 
Black King. Having exchanged a few minor pieces, 
the ex-World Champion has succeeded in repulsing 
White’s first onslaught, but then White has created a 
new threat: he intends to penetrate to the weakened 
Q-side in the Black camp. In order to increase his 
advantage, Garri Kasparov started a O-side offensive 
with his Pawns and, while Black was engaged in 
repulsing that threat, the World Champion brought 
his Bishop to an active post and prepared for a direct 
attack against the Black King’s castle. 


18. ... Nc6—a7 
19. Bd3—b1 Be8—c6 
20. Nf3—g5 h7—h6 
21. Ng5—e4 


According to Makarychev, White would not be 
able to attain his object by 21. Nh7, in view of 21. ... 
Qh4. 

24: Na7—b5 
22. Rc1—c4 

White threatened 22. Nf6+ of 23. OQxh6 f5 24. 
Rc3, winning outright. This forces Black, after White 
renews his threat with the twenty-second move, to 
exchange at e4, notes Sergei Makarychev. 


22s, Bc6xe4 

23. Bb1xe4 Ra8—c8 
24. Rc4xc8 Rd8xc8 
25. Rf1—c1 Rc8xc1+ 
26. Qe3xcl Qe7—d7 
27. g2—g3 b7—b6 

28. Kg1—g2 Qd7—d8 


Black's last move was criticized by commentators 
as very passive, 28. ... g5 being recommended instead 
to ensure counter-play involving Qd4, which would 
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suffice for equality. After the text-move White gains 
the advantage. 


29. h2—h4 a6—ab 

30. b4xa5 b6xa5 

31. Qc1—c5 Nb5—d4 

32. h4—h5 f7—f5 (No. 83) 


In the diagrammed position, 33. ef seems 
imperative, and Black may find it hard to defend 
himself. After 33. ... gf (33. ... Qxf6 loses a Pawn: 
34. Qxa5) Black’s exposed King and his somewhat 
loose Pawn structure enables White to look for 
winning chances both with the Queens on the board 
and in a Bishop-and-Pawn vs Knight-and-Pawn ending 
arising, e. g., from the line 33. ef gf 34. Qa7 f5 35. 
Qa8, though the outcome is not yet clear. Kasparov 
chose a different move, and he came to regret it, as he 
later told journalists. Karpov, however, was of the 
opinion that after 33. ... gf Black would have had 
good counter-play. Only the future will tell who was 
right. 

When it seemed that White would continue accu- 
mulating small advantages unhampered, Karpov boldly 
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pushed forward his f-Pawn, thus reducing the pressure 
exerted by the White pieces, and a few moves later 
he also succeeded in considerably activating his 
Queen. The draw by the perpetual, which White had 
to take, is the logical outcome of the struggle. 

33. Be4—b7 Kg8—f7 

34. Kg2—h2 . 

At this moment, indicates Sergei Makarychev, the 
ex-World Champion was rather short of time, which 
motivated Kasparov’s strange choice of move: this is, 
of course, a well-known tactical device, but it also 
hands over the initiative to Black. The White King is 
awkwardly placed on h2, where it offers Black the 
tactical threat of ... Qxe5 and Nf3+, winning a Pawn. 
Black can now draw without difficulty, White, how- 
ever, had a very strong alternative at his disposal, 
namely, 34. £4 and Black’s task would be extremely 
difficult. 


34. ... Qd8—b8 
35. Qc5xd4 Qb8xb7 
36. g3—g4 Qb7—f3 
37. Qd4—d7+ Kf7—f8 (No. 84) 


Game drawn. The score remains even: +3—3=14. 


GAME TWENTY-ONE 


Gruenfeld Defence 


A. Karpov G. Kasparov 
“Who, if not the participants of a top-level match, 
can be expected to contribute most of all to the 


development of the art of chess?” asks Garri Kaspa- 
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rov in his recent book Two Matches. The contribu- 
tion of these two great masters to chess theory is 
indeed enormous. This is especially true of the theory 
of openings, the Gruenfeld Defence becoming the 
arena of a long and heated dispute, in which the 
Grandmasters’ arguments have taken the form of 
many ingeniuos refinements and improvements.—Ed. 


1. d2—d4 Ng8—f6 
2. c2—c4 g/7—g6 

3. Nb1—c3 d7—d5 

4. Ng1—f3 Bf8—g7 
5. Od1—b3 


This move, introduced into master play by the 
Soviet Grandmaster Vyacheslav Ragozin, clearly 
indicates the ex-World Champion's fighting mood. 


Bi aa: d5xc4 
6. Ob3xc4 O—O 
7. e2—e4 Nb8—a6 


The idea behind this manoeuvre, Ragozin’s inven- 
tion and Kasparov’s great favourite, is to undermine 
White's strong centre with c7—c5 leading to a sharp, 
complicated game. The other good alternatives are 
7. ... Bg4 (Smyslov’s Variation), 7....c6 (Boleslavsky’s 


Variation), 7. ... a6 (the Hungarian Variation), and 
7.... Nc6, which was popular in the seventies. 

8. Bf1—e2 c7—c5 

9. d4—d5 e7—e6 

10. O—O e6xd5 

11. e4xd5 Bc8—f5 

12. Rf1—d1 Rf8—e8 

13. d5—d6 h7—h6 

14. Bc1—f4 ... (No. 85) 


The first thirteen moves in the present encounter 
are exactly the same as in Game Fifteen, but on his 
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fourteenth move Karpov varies. The ex-World Cham- 
pion, however, fails to gain the advantage. Kasparov 
harmoniously regroups the Black pieces and, by 
White’s nineteenth move, succeeds in completely 
equalizing the game. 
14. ... Nf6—d7 
A multipurpose move, notes Eduard Gufeld, by 
which Black has reliably blocked White’s d-Pawn. 
The sequel 14. ... gs 15. Bg3 Ne4 16. d7 Re7 17. 
Nxe4 Bxe4 18. Bd6 Rxd7 19. Qxe4 Rxd6 20. Oxb7 
Nc7 would have led to a position which is quite hard 
to assess. 
15. Rd1—d2 Na6—b4 
16. Oc4—b3 oF 
White’s position now looks attractive; for instance, 
after 16. ... a6 he may seize the initiative at once by 
17. a3 Nc6 18. Nd5 (but not 18. Qxb7 Nad 19. Qd5 
Be6, with rich counterplay). After long meditation 
Kasparov finds a fine rejoinder, forcing White either 
to withdraw his Queen to d1, where it prevents its 
own Rook from coming into play, or to exchange 
the light-squared Bishops, thus weakening the light 
squares in the White camp. 
85 86 
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16... Bfb—e6 


17. Be2—c4 Nd7—b6 
18. Bc4xe6 Re8xe6 
19. a2—a3 


Karpov seems to have overlooked Black’s reply. 
Otherwise he would probably have continued 19. 
Nb5 with a very complicated position, in which it 
would not be easy for Black to find an active defence 
against the threat of 20. Nc7: e. g., 19. ... Re4 20. Be3 
Nc4 21. Bxc5 Nxd2 22. Nxd2, and two White pieces 
are en prise. 

19.... No4—d3 (No. 86) 

This spectacular invasion has a simple tactical 
threat to back it up: 20. Rxd3 c4, winning the 
Exchange. Although the inroad of the Black Knight 
to d3 has become, so to speak, Kasparov's specialty, 
it is interesting to note that none of the Grand- 
masters present in the press room had been able to 
foresee the World Champion's powerful counter. 
Some commentators suggest that Anatoly Karpov 
also failed to foresee it (which is fairly obvious) and 
report having seen a grim expression on his face 
right after this move. In an interview later, the ex- 
World Champion in fact confirmed this suggestion 
by remarking that ‘the seizure by the Black Knight 
of this vitally important square (d3) gave Kasparov 
a clear advantage”’. 


20. Bf4—g3 c5—c4 
21. Ob3—c2 Ra8—c8 
22. Ral—d1 OQd8—d7 


This position is in some ways reminiscent of the 
celebrated sixteenth game of the Moscow Match, 
1985, between these rivals. In that game, Kasparov 
completely strangled the White pieces, held by Kar- 
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pov, and scored a splendid victory. The move of. the 
Black Queen in the actual game here is aimed not 
only at blockading the White d-Pawn and freeing the 
back rank for the possible manoeuvre of the Black 
Rook, but also at keeping control of the important 
squares a4 and b5, where White may start his O-side 
activity.—Ed. 
23. h2—h4 f7—f5 (No. 87) 

Kindness for kindness. All commentators agree 
that this advance is premature, in spite of the fact 
that Black wins the Exchange as a result. Indeed, the 
Black King’s position is now weakened and, sacrificing 
the Exchange, White gains counterplay. Of course, 
White would not allow... f5—f4, which would shut in 
his Bishop, also resulting in the loss of his d-Pawn. 
On the other hand, Black should have played the 
obviously stronger 23. ... Rc6, or 23. ... Re5, instead 
of the text-move. He could then surround and win 
the White Pawn on d6, retaining good chances to 
score a full point.—Ed. 


24. Rd2xd3 c4xd3 
25. Qc2xd3 Nb6—c4 
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If this had been an early game in the match, a very 
strenuous fight might have developed in this position. 
At this stage, however, everything is different. Un- 
willing to take the least possible risk the World Cham- 
pion decides on a quiet line leading to the repetition 
of moves and a draw. 


26. Qd3—d5 Nc4—p6 
27. Qd5—d3 Nb6—c4 
28. Qd3—d5 Nc4—b6 (No. 88) 


Neither of the contestants can avoid the repetition, 
for an attempt to do so could get him into trouble. 
For example, 28. ... Nxb2 29. Re1 Re8 30. Rxe6 
Rxe6 (not, of course, 30. ... Qxe6, in view of 31. d7!) 
31. Nb5 with dangerous threats, or else (after Black's 
28th text) 29. Qb3 Kh7 (perhaps even stronger 
would be 29. ... Of7 threatening ... Re1+, points out 
Sergei Makarychev; in response to 30. Kh2 Black 
would play ... f4) 30. Nb5 Rc5 31. Nc7 Re4, and the 
Black Rooks are extremely dangerous, suggests 
Eduard Gufeld. 

The game is drawn. The score remains even: 
+3—3=15. 


GAME TWENTY-TWO 


Queen’s Gambit Declined 
G. Kasparov A. Karpov 
“Where have all the fighters gone?” angry and 


bewildered chess fans all over the world keep wonder- 
ing. “Where is the fiery, spirited Garry Kasparov, 
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who has always been preoccupied above all with the 
artistic element of the game, with its beauty? And 
where is the ‘merciless killer’ Anatoly Karpov, who 
has never seemed content to take a draw in a ‘dead 
drawn’ game? Are we back again to the Petrosyan 
era?” Alas! In the Seville Match, the scenario of 
which is so unlike the plots of its two predecessors 
(Moscow, 1985; London-Leningrad, 1986), the sport- 
ing element has prevailed. There are, perhaps, too 
many short draws, creating the (may be false) im- 
pression that the players are simply refusing to fight. 
Where is the promised ‘*bloodshed’’? It seems that 
there will be no further ‘’blood-letting’’. Yet, the 
participants of the Seville Match are not to blame. 
We should not forget that this is the fourth World 
Championship Match in the last three years. Previous- 
ly, 24 games were sufficient to secure the world 
title for three years. When the present match is over, 
these rivals will have played, to attain the same 
object, exactly one hundred and twenty games! How 
can a player be primarily concerned about the crea- 
tive element under such circumstances? Gods them- 
selves may tire. Garri Kasparov and Anatoly Karpov 
need no apology; yet, they may need our understand- 
ing. With this in mind, perhaps, the reader will be 
more sympathetic and tolerant when having to play 
through a short, and apparently dull, draw.—Ed. 

In the twenty-second encounter, both the Cham- 
pion and the ex-Champion rigorously followed the 
recommendations of theory. It seemed that they did 
not object to taking a quick draw. This is quite 
understandable—they have on their minds the very 
difficult twenty-third contest, which will largely 
determine the character of the fight in the last, 
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twenty-fourth, game and may even prove decisive for 
the outcome of the whole match. Under such circum- 
stances one should be economical with one’s remaining 
energy. Technically, the draw was reached in a very 
elegant manner. Having chosen a popular and thorough- 
ly analyzed opening line, neither Grandmaster was 
against early exchanges. As a result, there soon arose 
an endgame position in which the initiative, though 
slight, was on Kasparov's side. It was then that the 
World Champion offered a draw. 


1. c2—c4 e7—e6 
2. Nb1—c3 d7—d5 
3. d2—d4 Bf8—e7 
4. Ngi—f3 Ng8—f6 
5. Bc1—f4 


A surprise. Kasparov has never before played thus 
against Karpov. The ex-World Champion, on the 
other hand, is well-versed in all the latest ‘‘wrinkles’’ 
of this line, in which he successfully defended himself 
against Korchnoi in their world title matches and on 
which he wrote an article in the Yugoslav Encyclope- 
dia of Chess Openings. The text-move, however, 
contains a fair dose of venom, points out Jan Timman. 


Soe O—O 

6. e2—e3 c/—cb 
7. d4xcb Be7xc5 
8. Ral—cl 


According to Sergei Makarychev, only 8. Qc2 
Nc6 9. Rd1 Qa5d 10. a3 Be7 is considered to be the 
principal line in this variation. Interestingly, the 
resulting position may also arise from the Nimzo- 
Indian, which enhances its theoretical importance. 
White’s main continuations now are 11. Nd2 or 
11. Rd2. After the move in the actual game, which 
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the Yugo- 


e 


dc 9. OQxd8 Rxd8 


has so far been regarded as rather listless 
10. Bxc4 a6 11. O—O b5 12. Bb3 Nbd7 13. Ne5 Bb7 


slav Encyclopedia gives 8. ... 


1974), with equality. But what if 


Kasparov’s team has found an improvement for 
White in the ‘theoretically drawn” ending resulting 


(Ree—Enklaar, 


recommendation? Karpov, accordingly, 


from this 


pondered over the position for 35 minutes and found 


what is perhaps a better defensive method. 


Nb8—c6 
e6xd5 


See 


9.c4xd5 


.. (No. 89) 
An attempt to win a Pawn would be unsuccessful: 


10. Nxd5 Nxd5 11. Rxc5 Nxf4 12. Qxd8 Nxg2+.—Ed. 


10. Bf1—e2 ° 


d5—d4 


In this way Black fully equalizes the game. White 


now has to simplify, because after 11. Na4 or 11. Nb5 


TOS cats 


Bb4+, which is hardly 


there would follow 11. ... 


welcome. 


Nc6xd4 


11. e3xd4 


Qd8xd4 


12, Nf3xd4 
13. Qd1xd4 


Bcbxd4 
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14. Nc3—b5 Bd4—b6 
15. O—O eat 
White could now gain the “‘‘advantage of two 
Bishops” after 15. Nc7 Bxc7 16. Bxc7 (not, of 
course, 16. Rxc7 in view of 16. ... Nd5). However, 
after 16. ... Re8 Black has an excellent game, his 
pieces being well co-ordinated.—Ed. 
Td. ax Bc8—e6 
It only took the World Champion six minutes to 
reach this position, whereas his opponent spent fifty. 
What can one say about the situation on the board? 
It is so simple that many of those present at the game 
were Well aware of the imminence of a draw, com- 
ments Grandmaster Gufeld. 
16. a2—a3 Rf8—d8 
Having gained a tempo by attacking the White 
a-Pawn, Black shows that his opponent's further 
attempts are fairly futile.—Ed. 


17. Nb5—d6 Rd8—d7 
18. Be2—b5 Rd7—e7 
19. Rfi—e1 (No. 90) 


Kasparov here offered a draw, which was accepted. 
The score of the match is +3—3=16. 


GAME TWENTY-THREE 


Gruenfeld Defence 
A. Karpov G. Kasparov 


Everyone understood that this game, in which 
Anatoly Karpov had the White pieces for the last 
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time, was the ex-World Champion's best practical 
chance to regain the world title. And everyone 
wondered how Karpov would go about the arduous 
task of winning. 

The ex-World Champion was not in a hurry to 
launch an attack; he was above all concerned with 
the problem of how to build a strong Pawn centre 
which, according to the existing criteria of chess 
theory, is good for the pieces of its possessor. This 
restrained strategy could not, however, impede 
Black’s development seriously. The World Cham- 
pion placed his pieces quite comfortably and, using 
his Bishops as battering rams, started striking at 
the White Pawn centre. 


1. c2—c4 c7—cb 
2. Ngi—f3 Ng8—f6 
3. Nb1—c3 d7—d5 
4.c4xd5 Nf6xd5 
5. d2—d4 Nd5xc3 
6. b2xc3 g/—g6 
7.e2—e3 


This innocent-looking, yet fairly venomous, 
system of deployment, championed by Paul Keres, 
signifies that White wishes to postpone his activities 
till later, and proceed under the motto “slow but 
steady’’.—Ed. 

Fovives Bf8—g7 
8. Bf1—d3 si 

The alternatives 8. Bc4 and 8. Bb5+ have been 
more popular than the text-move, but the fashion 
is now likely to change.—Ed. 


Oi ats O—O 
9. 0O—0 Qd8—c7 
10. Ral—b1 b7—b6 
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Quoting Grandmaster Sergei Dolmatov, one of 
Kasparov’s seconds in Seville, Eduard Gufeld referred 
to this move as “a fruit of the analytical work 
performed in the World Champion’s laboratory 
during the pre-match period”. 

11. Od1—e2 Rf8—d8 

The response 11. ... Nc6 looks more natural than 
the move in the game, but Kasparov is yet unwilling 
to reveal his plans.—Ed. 

12. Bd3—e4 ... (No. 91) 
12s Bc8—a6 

Blow for blow. 12. ... Nc6 would fail to 13. d5 f5 
(otherwise, d5—d6 would follow) 14. dc fe 15. Qc4+, 
giving White a dangerous initiative. Those present in 
the press room, in the main, considered the line 
12. ... Bb7 13. Bxb7 Oxb7 14. de Oc6 (after 14. ... 
Bxc3 the game would be more complicated: e. g. 
15. Qc4 Bg7 16. Bb2 with a small but clear edge) 
15. cb ab 16. Nd4 Qxc3 17. Rxb6 Bxd4 18. ed 
Oxd4 with only a slight advantage for White, accord- 
ing to Eduard Gufeld. 

13. c3—c4 Nb8—c6 
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14. d4—d5 t7—f5 
After 14. ... Nb4 (threatening 15. ... Nxd5) White 
could continue 15. Rd1 Rac8 (not of course 15. ... 
f5, in view of 16. d6) 16. a3 f5 17. ab fe 18. Ng5 
with the better game, points out Sergei Makarychev. 
15. Be4—d3 e7—eb 
All of a sudden, the heretofore quiet game has 
completely changed its character: the White centre 
Pawns have attacked the Black pieces, but Kasparov 
does not withdraw the endangered Black Knight. 
Instead he makes two spectacular moves with his 
Pawns, thus almost equalizing the game. 


16. e3—e4 Nc6—d4 
17. Nf3xd4 c5xd4 

18. Be1—gb Rd8—f8 
19. Rf1—c1 Ra8—c8 


To Black’s dubious f5—f4, with the idea of cut- 
ting off White’s Bishop from the main forces, White 
can strongly answer 20. cb Bxd3 21. Oxd3 be 22. 
Oc4, and the Bishop would effectively support the 
advance of the White d-Pawn. As it is, the Bishop has 
to retreat.—Ed. 


20. Bg5—d2 Rf8—f7 
21. a2—a4 ... (No. 92) 
2s site f5xe4 


Black eases off the central tension to open the 
f-file, along which he intends to counterplay. 21. ... 
Bf8 is bad, because of 22. ef gf 23. Bxf5 Rxf5 24. 


Qg4+.—Ed. 
22. Qe2xe4 Rc8—f8 
23. f2—f3 Ba6—c8 
24. a4—ad 


According to Eduard Gufeld, White should here 
have played the sharp 24. d6 Qxd6 25. Bb4 Of6 
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27. Qe2—d3 


28. Rb1—al 
To play 28 moves, White has taken 2 hours and 


2 minutes, Black—one hour and fifty-three minutes. 
Being pressed for time, both players try to avoid 
taking any committing decisions, preferring to go on 


with positional manoeuvring.—Ed. 


Impeding the possible advance of the dangerous 
29. Re1—e1 


White Pawns and also transferring the Bishop to a 
more promising post.—Ed. 


ops, Black is hardly to be envied. 
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A second, and this time successful, attempt to 
seize possession of the f-file.—Ed. 
33. f3xe4 a 
The capture by the Queen would make the situa- 
tion very sharp indeed: 33. Qxe4 Ba3 34. Rel Rxc4 
35. f4, etc. As it is, the game has equalized, Eduard 
Gufeld believes. 
ee Rce7—f7 
34, Qd3—g3 b6xab 
Very sharply played. By capturing the Pawn on a5 
Black has burnt his boats, for now White has two files 
for his Rooks to operate on, as well as two connected 
passed Pawns whereas the Black Bishop is deprived 
of its support and the Pawn on a7 has become vulner- 
able. In short, if Black’s K-side counterchances prove 
insufficient, his O-side weakness will be fatal. For all 
these reasons, the move in the text was not unani- 
mously approved of by the commentators. Yet, in his 
struggle for the initiative, Kasparov deems it more 
important to deflect the White Bishop, thus removing 
Karpov’s control of the square f4, and Kasparov him- 
self obtaining the opportunity to regroup his forces 
with tempi (gained by attacking the e4 and c4 Pawns 
and also the Bishop) to launch a K-side offensive. 
35. Bd2xab Rf7—f4 
36. Rc1—el1 OQc8—a6 
In Gufeld’s opinion, 36. ... Be7 seems stronger: for 
example, 37. Qd3 Ref8 38. Bd2 Rf2, or 38. Rf1 
Rxf1+ 39. Rxf1 Rxf1+ 40. OQxf1 Qa6 41. Bd2 Oa3 
with sufficient counterplay. 


37. Bab—d2 Rf4—f7 
38. Qg3—d3 Re8—f8 
39. h2—h3 Rf7—f2 
40. Rb1—al OQa6—f6 (No. 94) 
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The game was here adjourned and Karpov sealed 
his forty-first move. The adjournment analysis and 
the second session were to show whether White 
would be able to exploit his strong Pawn centre, to- 
gether with his other assets, to score a point. In the 
diagrammed position, White has to fend off the threat 
of 41. ... Qh4 and 42. ... R8f3, with Black’s other 
threat, 41. ... Rxg2, being quite harmless in view of 
42. Kxg2 Of2+ 43. Kh1 Rf3 44. Rfi, etc. According- 
ly, 41. Reb1, with the idea of Bd2—e1—g3, to be fol- 
lowed by Rb5, etc., seems to be White's best choice. 

41. Re1—g1 ae 

The sealed move, revealing Karpov’s apprehension 
for the safety of his King’s shelter. As we have clearly 
seen, White need not worry about the threat of ... 
Rxg2, but the idea behind Karpov’s move is actually 
to prevent Black’s further K-side activity and to con- 
fine him to a passive defence. 

41... h7—h5 

A strong move, aimed at preventing White from 
bringing his Bishop to g3. 

42. Ral—ab Qf6—e7 
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Taking advantage of the fact that the World Cham- 
pion has concentrated his heavy pieces on the K-side, 
Karpov penetrates with one of his Rooks to the 
enemy camp and attacks the Black centre Pawns from 
the rear, also worrying the Black Bishop. However, 
the operations of White’s single Rook have failed to 
produce the expected result. 

43. Rg1—b1 he 

This allows the safe penetration by the other Rook 
to the sixth rank, which cannot be masked by the 
Black Bishop, because ... Bb6 would be met by Bd2. 
Still, Black’s K-side counterplay seems to neutralize 
White’s Q-side initiative.—Ed. 


43.... h5—h4 
44. Rab—a6 Rf8—f7 
45. Ra6—c6 OQe7—f8 


Black now threatens 46. ... Rf1+ 47. Kh2 (or 
47. Rxf1 Rxf1+ 48. Kh2 Of2, winning) 47. ... R7f2 
48. Rxf1 (otherwise 48. ... Rxg2+ would follow) 
48. ... Rxf1 and it is hard for White to find a reason- 
able defence against ... Of2.—Ed. 


46. Rb1—g1 

The only move.—Ed. 
46. ... Beb—e7 
47. Rc6—e6 Kg/—h7 
48. Bd2—e1 


48. Rxeb is unplayable, in view of 48. ... Rf1, 
followed by 49. ... Bd6 50. Re6 Rxg1 51. Kxgl1 
Rxfi+ 52, Qxf1 Bh2+, winning, says Eduard Gufeld. 


48. ... Rf2—f1 
49. Be1—d2 Be7—c5 
50. Re6—c6 ... (No. 95) 


Seeing his opponent irresolutely marking time, the 
World Champion decides to carry out a beautiful 
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Combination, but he fails to take into consideration 
the powerful check by the White Rook, driving the 
Black King into the corner. And then the White 
Bishop, which has remained inactive almost through- 
out the game, delivers the decisive blow. 

50. ... Rf7—f3 

The fatal blunder after which there is no saving the 
game. As for the chess crown... 

Garri Kasparov could, of course, go on repeating 
moves, heading for a draw, for it is hard to tell how 
White would be able to make headway. However, at 
this moment, the World Champion had at his disposal 
a strong alternative, which could pose rather difficult 
problems for White, namely, 50. ... a5. Should the 
White Bishop capture the Pawn, it would be deflected 
from the all-important diagonal c1—c6, the signifi- 
cance of which becomes evident on White’s 53rd 
move. Otherwise, the Pawn just goes on to queen. 
Could Kasparov hope to win after 50. ... a5? Hardly 
so, because White would have at his disposal another 
deflecting sacrifice: 51. Bxab Rf3 52. gf Rxf3 53. Rc8 
and the ensuing endgame appears to be drawable. 


51. g2xf3 Rf1xf3 
52. Rc6—c7+ Kh7—h8 
53. Bd2—h6 


On seeing this move Kasparov stiffened in shock— 
narrates Eduard Gufeld—he suddenly remembered! 
He had already seen this position and this move 
played on the board during the sleepless night spent 
over the adjournment analysis. 


2 Rf3xd3 
54, Bh6xf8 Rd3xh3+ 
55, Kh1—g2 Rh3—g3+ 
56. Kg2—h2 Rg3xg1 
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57. Bf8xc5 d4—d3 

In the excitement of the last seconds of the battle, 
both combatants stopped recording their moves, and 
feverishly moved their pieces. When it was confirmed 
that Anatoly Karpov had not overstepped the time 
limit, the World Champion resigned. 

The score of the match is now +4—3=16 in favour 
of Karpov. 


GAME TWENTY-FOUR 


Reti Opening 
G. Kasparov A. Karpov 


On the eve of the twenty-fourth game of the 
Seville Match the tension has reached a climax. Just 
as in the Moscow Match of 1985, the fate of the 
World Chess Crown was to be decided in this single, 
last contest. Again it was the World Champion who 
had to “‘win or die’’ and again he had the White 
pieces. Only his name was different this time—Garri 
Kasparov. And here is what he writes about such 
a situation in his book Two Matches: ‘Such games, 
which have incomparable value in the life of a chess 
player, obey their own laws of struggle. When a single 
move may answer the question ‘to be or not to be’, 
one cannot keep one’s head clear. It is very hard to 
get rid of the thought that one wrong move may 
prove fatal, for nothing can be put right again after 
that, you know—this is the last game of the match! 
In such extreme situations, when the contestants 
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have to play under almost unbearable nervous strain, 
much, if not everything, depends on one’s psycholo- 
gical preparation, one’s readiness to give battle. He 
who is cooler, more prudent and circumspect, more 
confident of his success, is sure to win.’’—Ed. 

Before the last and decisive game of the match 
started, everyone seemed to be wondering how the 
World Champion would deal with the problem in 
hand, what tactics he would adopt. Would he attempt 
an all-out offensive at once, repeat an old variation 
played in one of their previous encounters or had 
he, perhaps, prepared something extraordinary for 
this very special occasion? All these conjectures 
turned out to be wrong, however. For Kasparov took 
the only right decision—he opened the game in a 
quiet manner, was not in a hurry to advance his 
Pawns and to start fighting for the central squares. 

Apparently, Karpov did not expect this strategy, 
for too early did he stop looking for fighting lines, 
preferring to simplify the game by numerous ex- 
changes. This method, known as playing for retaining 
the score, has invariably resulted in handing over the 
initiative to the other side. 


1. c2—c4 e7—e6 
2. Ngi—f3 Ng8—f6 
3. g2—g3 d7—d5 
4, b2—b3 


This opening, which may be described as a Ret 
system, or a double fianchetto, has never before 
occurred in the games between these rivals.—Ed. 


4.... Bf8—e7 
5. Bf1—g2 O—O 

6. O—0 b7—b6 

7, Be1—b2 Bc8—b7 
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8. e2—e3 Nb8—d7 
9. Nb1—c3 Nf6—e4 
Black’s previous move enables him to start simpli- 
fying, which suits his intentions. White cannot avoid 
exchanging minor pieces, because on 9. d3 there 
would follow 9. ... Nc5, emphasizing d3’s weakness. 
10. Nc3—e2 si 
White justifiably wishes to keep the Knight from 
exchanging, and intends to use it in the centre or on 
the King’s flank, but White’s Q-side is now slightly 
weakened. The sequel 10. cd Nxc3 11. Bxc3 ed 
would be worse for White, however. 
10. ... a/—ab 
The reaction, perhaps unnecessary, to his oppo- 
nent’s previous move, indicating also that Karpov is 
being torn between the desire to simplify the game to 
a draw and the wish to play actively. It is evident, 
however, that Black will also have to play ... c7—c5, 
whereupon his b-Pawn will become irreparably weak. 
Grandmaster Gufeld believes that 10. ... c5 is in 
order, giving 11. d3 Bf6 12. Qc2 Bxb2 13. Qxb2 
Nef6, to be followed by ... Qe7, Rfd8, and Rac8 as 
the line solving all Black’s problems. 
11. d2—d3 Be/7—f6 
By now, Black has already spent one hour on his 
clock, White having spent twenty minutes less. 
Karpov consistently simplifies the game. 
12, Qd1—c2 Bf6xb2 
13. Oc2xb2 Ne4—d6 (No. 96) 
The attempt to trade the Queens by 13. ... Of6 
would fail after 14. Qc2 Nd6 15. cd, or 14. Qc2 Nc5 
15. d4, indicates Eduard Gufeld. 
14. c4xd5 Bb7xd5 
After 14. ... ed, the game would be more com- 
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plicated, but White would have an enduring pressure, 
so the text-move is simpler and better. 
15. d3—d4 hi 
The World Champion pondered for thirty-five 
minutes over this move. The manoeuvre Ne2—f4—h5 
certainly looks tempting, but after 15. Nf4 Bb7 
16. Nh5 f6, followed by Qe7, c7—c5 and e6—e5, 
Black has, according to Gufeld, an excellent game. 
TSxxe c7—cb 
The planned, though committing, advance, aimed 
at undermining the White centre. 


16. Rfi—d1 - 
...X-raying the Black pieces along the d-file! 
16. ... Ra8—c8 


The move about which the commentators disa- 
greed, some of them seeing nothing wrong with it, 
others regarding it as an inaccuracy and suggesting 
16. ... Qe7 instead. The point is that after Kasparov’s 
reply the ex-World Champion is in fact forced to 
trade his Bishop for the White Knight, because other- 
wise White would play dc with threats along the d-file 
and the long dark-squared diagonal. As a result of 
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the “‘minor Exchange sacrifice’, White’s light-squared 
Bishop, having no opponent, becomes very strong.— 
Ed. 


17. Ne2—f4 

Here we go! 
Le aneee Bd5xf3 
18. Bg2xf3 Od8—e7 
19. Ral—c1 


That night in Seviile the World Champion played 
splendidly, better, perhaps, than ever before. His cool 
reaction to the numerous exchanges will, for many 
years to come, be cited as a paragon of psychological 
stability and staying power in a very difficult sporting 
situation. While Black was pursuing his plan of ex- 
changing pieces, White was steadily improving the 
positions of his remaining pieces. 

If only because of the sporting considerations, 
adds Sergei Makarychev, White should seek more than 
just the small advantage that he would have after 
19. NhS (threatening 20. dc and 21. Qg7 mate) 
19. ... Nf6 20. dc Rxc5d 21. Nxf6 gf, etc. 


19... Rf8—d8 
20. d4xcb Nd/xcb 
21. b3—b4 abxb4 

22. Qb2xb4 Qe7—a/ 


White has by now spent 2 hours and 6 minutes, 
Black—2 hours and 9 minutes. 
23. a2—a3 Nd6—f5 
All the commentators criticized this manoeuvre 
as a serious loss of time. Black shouid have played 
23.... Ne8 to transfer it to f6 later on. The Black 
Knights on f6 and d/7 would have cemented his 
defence.—Ed. 
24, Rcei—b!1 Rd8xd1+ 
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25, Rb1xd1 Qa7—c7 
26. Nf4—d3 ee 
The strong move by which White puts pressure on 
both the Q-side and the centre, thus making his 
positional advantage clear. 
26. ... h7—h6 
One more slip, which may well be fatal for Black. 
In similar configurations, points out Sergei Makary- 
chev, it is Customary to make an outlet for one’s 
King by moving one’s g-Pawn one square (g6), for the 
weakness of the dark squares cannot be exploited 
(the opponent has no dark-squared Bishop). In that 
case, the square f7 would be reliably protected. 
27. Rd1—cl1 Nf5—e7 
The ex-World Champion has spent almost all his 
time (only 6 minutes left on his clock) and is playing 
under severe time-pressure; but Kasparov is only 
marginally better placed in this regard. The time- 
scramble play has begun. In these crucial moments 
of the match, the World Champion shows his 
tremendous will to win. Playing a series of vigorous 
moves, he succeeds in launching a dangerous attack 
against the Black King, and only slight inaccuracies 
on his part, due to his extreme excitement, as well as 
Karpov’s astonishing mastery in defence, save the 
ex-Champion from defeat before the control. 


28. Qb4—b5 Ne7—f5 
29. a3—a4 Nf5—d6 
30. Qb5—b1 Qc7—a7 
31. Nd3—e5 ... (No. 97) 


Although commentators have differed in assessing 
this Pawn sacrifice, their valuation ranging from 
“bluff” to a “‘sudden and energetic thrust’, the 
further events in the game show that Kasparov's 
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Ed. 


combination is both correct and necessary 


Ncbxa4 


According to Sergei Makarychev, the acceptance 


of the Pawn sacrifice loses by force. 


Sluice 


Nd6xc8 


32. Re1xc8+ 


33. OQb1—d1 - 
Here, however, Kasparov has slipped, which could 


have led to sad consequences for him. All commen- 


tators pointed out that 33. Ob5 would be much 


Nd6 34. Oc6, or 33. ... 


Kf8 34. Nc6 Oa8 35. Od3! deciding the issue at once. 


stronger. For instance, 33. ... 


Nc8—e7 


Returning the compliment. After 33. ... 
Qd8+ Kh7 35. Bdl (not, of course, 35. Qxc8 Qa1+ 


33. ... 


Ned 34. 


36. Kg2 Qxe5, and Black would be a Pawn ahead) 


35. ... 


Ne7 36. Nxf7 Ng6, Black’s defensive task 


would be much easier.—Ed. 


Kg8—h7 


34. Qd1—d8+ 


35, Ne5xf7 ae 
Another slight inaccuracy: 35. BhS would be the 


quicker winning method, e. g. 35.... 


Ng6 36. Bxg6 fg 


37. Qe8 g5 38. h4 gh 39. gh (threatening hS5 and Ng6 
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with inevitable mate on h8) 39. ... Qa5 40. Qg6+ 
Kg8 (if 40. ... Kh8, then 41. Nf7+, followed by 
Nxh6+, —f7—g5 with unavoidable mate or heavy 
material loss for Black) 41. OQxe6+, with an irresist- 
ible attack. 


Cee Ne7—g6 

36. Od8—e8 Qa7—e7 

37. Qe8xa4 Oe7 xf7 

38. Bf3—e4 Kh7—g8 

39. Oa4—b5 Ng6—f8 

40. Qb5xb6 Of7—f6 

41. Qb6—b5 OQf6—e7 (No. 98) 


The game was adjourned in a position where the 
World Champion has not only a positional advantage, 
but also an extra Pawn, which promises him winning 
chances. However, as there are few pieces and Pawns 
left on the board, Karpov also retains definite draw- 
ing chances. 

42. Kg1—g2 g/7—g6 

In an interview after the adjournment session, 
Kasparov expressed the opinion that Karpov should 
have kept his K-side Pawns on the dark squares, thus 
depriving White of the ability to improve his position 
by offering the exchange of Queens. The same idea 
was expressed by Makarychev, for example. 


43. Qb5—a5 Qe7—g7 
44. Qa5—c5 Qg/7—f7 
45. h2—h4 h6—h5 


Pursuing his erroneous plan. Black should, perhaps, 
have tried ... g6—g5 on his previous move, or ... Of6 
now. 


46. Ocb—c6 Of7—e7 
47. Be4—d3 Qe7—f7 
48. Qc6—d6 Kg8—g7 
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The manoeuvres of the White pieces are aimed at 


expelling the Black Queen from the seventh rank, 


Qa7—c7 
OQc7—d8 
Od8—a5 
Qab—cb 
Kg8—h8 


59. Ob7—f7+ 
The fight is practically over, for only the Black 


Queen has retained some (rather limited) mobility. 


55. Od6—b4 
56. Ob4—b7 
57, e4—ed 


Since after the exchange of Queens Black's position 
58. Bc6—e8 


is indefensible, he has to cede the seventh rank, his 


mobility being thus further reduced.—Ed. 
To win another Pawn is a matter of time and tech- 


where the White Queen is then to assume control. 
nique—and Kasparov does not lack either!—Ed. 
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Oc5—d5+ 


60. Be8—a4 
99 
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61. Kg2—h2 Od5—c5 


62. Ba4—b3 Qcb—c8 
63. Bb3—d1 OQc8—c5 
64. Kh2—g2 (No. 100) 


Here Anatoly Karpov tendered his resignation and 
congratulated his rival on his achievement. Karpov 
decided not to wait to see whether Kasparov would 
fall into a rather elementary trap: 64. ... Qd5+ 
65. Bf3 Qcb 66. Be4 Qa3 67. Bxg6?? 68. Oxg6 
OQf3+!!) with inevitable stalemate. To avoid this, 
White should withdraw his King back to h2, force 
the Black Queen to leave the square c5 (e. g. White 
plays Bd3 and Black replies Qb4), and only then 
capture the Pawn on g6. The Black Queen sacrifice 
is then parried by Kg2 (not gh stalemate!) and Black 
is lost. 

The score is thus even: +4—4=16, which means 
that Garri Kasparov will retain his World title till at 
least 1990! 


Points Scored and Moves Played... 


The World Championship Match between Garri 
Kasparov and Anatoly Karpov, which lasted for 69 
days, is now ended. 

In the bustle of daily reports of the points scored 
or lost, seconds spent, time-pressures suffered, and 
games postponed and adjourned, all journalists with- 
out exception are apt to forget the most important 
thing for which World Championship Matches are 
played. And | wouldn't like the readers of this book 
to get the impression that Garri Kasparov played 
Anatoly Karpov in Seville with the sole purpose of 
finding out who of them is more proficient in reading 
the multi-coloured mosaic of chess combinations 
today. 

Chess is not only, and not so much, a game to 
play. Chess is rather a model imitating most diverse 
situations, in which solutions should quickly be 
sought and found on a Creative level. To play chess 
skilfully is to think quickly and on each particular 
occasion differently; while following a single thread 
of his creative concept, a player should never act 
routinely, but should every time be able to find a 
strikingly original solution even under most un- 
favourable circumstances. 

Watching day after day the performance of two 
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great masters, you involuntarily expect to see some- 
thing extraordinary, you complain of trite moves, 
you are vexed about inexplicable blunders. In so 
doing, you sometimes tend to overlook the fact that 
these ‘‘trite moves” are hard to find over-the-board, 
that it is a far-from-easy task to pick them out from 
other continuations which look as strong, but are in 
fact weaker. When everything seems so simple, so 
easy to find for anyone who cares to, it is then that 
we are witnessing the highest technique of the game. 
And only on seeing those inexplicable mistakes com- 
mitted by the Grandmasters can we guess that they 
are the direct consequences of the seemingly simple 
moves that took up so much of their energy. 

However, it goes without saying that Garri Kaspa- 
rov and Anatoly Karpov have always been superb 
technically, and the match just finished is yet another 
confirmation of the fact. But | Can see, in the games 
of the Seville Match, something more important for 
the game of chess, namely, that they are saturated 
with nuances—delicate small-scale solutions—which 
usually pass unnoticed by the spectators enthralled 
by counting the points scored. 

To begin with, Kasparov's victory in the Seville 
Match is, in large measure, due to his exceptionally 
clever strategy in the opening phase. It has generally 
been recognized that the more often a player varies 
opening systems in the course of a match the harder 
it will be for his opponent to surprise him in an 
opening purposely; accordingly, the player’s chances 
to succeed will increase. 

World Champion Garri Kasparov employed a very 
economical method of playing in the opening. As 
Black, he adopted the Gruenfeld Defence in ten 
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games, while having the White pieces, he chose the 
English Opening as many times. 

Of course, so bold an approach towards the 
opening phase, where one always may run into the 
reefs of an innovation prepared at home, is perhaps 
for a World Champion alone to take. Yet, all Masters 
and Grandmasters should follow his example by 
analyzing one or two lines extremely thoroughly, 
rather than studying ten or twenty variations super- 
ficially. 

It seems necessary to mention the fact that an 
abundance of chess openings exists only on the pages 
of voluminous handbooks and encyclopedias. Only 
those variations, however, in which a chess player is 
“‘in his element’ are suitable for practical application. 
The art of selecting and building up one’s right 
opening repertoire can therefore be achieved only 
after years of testing, often after bitter failures. Garri 
Kasparov, however, has gone through that ordeal with 
one breath, so to speak. And this—an intuitive under- 
standing of barely outlined chess positions and the 
tactical nuances hidden within them—is perhaps the 
most distinguishing feature of his talent. 

Ex-World Champion Anatoly Karpov also made, in 
this match, a large contribution to opening theory. 
His surprising method of attacking in the Gruenfeld 
will now be carefully analyzed by the experts who 
previously rejected this line, where White wins a 
Pawn. 

In the Queen’s Gambit Declined, Anatoly Karpov 
demonstrated a number of new moves, which either 
intensify White’s attack or reveal Black’s defensive 
potential. And only in the English Opening was he 
unable to equalize unfailingly—maybe because of his 
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exceeding maximalism in his desire to wrest the 
initiative as soon as possible. 

Speaking about the middle phase, one can mention 
some delicate positional plans carried out by both 
players, as well as very strenuous combinational fights 
in other encounters. | would like to reiterate that, 
playing through the games of the match now that it 
is Over, One can more readily perceive the tension of 
the battle, in which losing was highly undesirable and 
victory—extremely necessary. 

! agree with the opinion expressed by many 
commentators that in the art of delicate strategic 
manoeuvring Garri Kasparov and Anatoly Karpov 
have no equals. Perhaps, there were few brilliant com- 
binations in Seville. This, however, is quite natural— 
the defence was at its highest, the participants usually 
saw, and prevented, combinational threats far in 
advance. 

Endgames in Seville were most diverse, one more 
interesting than another. | like very much the end- 
game from the seventh encounter, in which the Black 
Bishop and Pawns were fighting the White Rook. The 
White Rooks showed their mettle in the thirteenth 
game, while the Black Rooks—in the nineteenth. 
An extremely interesting endgame that arose in the 
eleventh contest was unfortunately spoiled by Kar- 
pov’s oversight. Yet, even then the method of exploit- 
ing his advantage demonstrated by Kasparov is very 
instructive. And, of course, in the last hours of the 
match, the World Champion won the difficult end- 
game of the 24th encounter by breaking the stubborn 
resistance of the Black pieces. In that endgame, 
everything was beautiful—the White Queen’s ma- 
noeuvres, the intricate transfers of the Bishop, and 
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the two bold moves by the White King at the crucial 
moments, the one played at adjournment, the other 
at the final moment. In short, the creative element 
that manifested itself in the games of the Seville 
Match deserves our sincerest praises. 


David Bronstein, 
International Grandmaster 
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